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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Democracy 

I was pleased to see reports on social 
media that a Momentum branch 
last week raised concerns about the 
lack of democracy and transparency 
within the organisation nationally. 

The Teesside branch motion 
speaks for itself and covers the main 
issues, but I share the comrades’ 
frustration that an organisation 
which aims to make the Labour 
Party more democratic does not 
abide by higher standards of 
democracy itself. 

Although I am hesitant to criticise 
Momentum at a time when it has 
come under unjustified attacks from 
the Owen Smith camp, the party 
machine and the national media, 
this is something we must put right 
as a matter of urgency if we are to 
make any headway in transforming 
the Labour Party. The truth is that 
such attacks are unlikely to let up at 
any time soon, so there will never 
be a good time. Addressing the 
democratic deficit is therefore not 
something we can put off until it is 
more convenient. Momentum needs 
to lead the political revolution in 
Labour by setting the best possible 
example. 

The full text of the Momentum 
Teesside motion, approved on 
September 13, is as follows: 

(1) Momentum Teesside supports 
Momentum’s aim to “Transform 
Labour into a more open, member- 
led party, with socialist policies 
and collective will to implement 
them in government” and its stated 
commitment in support of “working 
for progressive political change 
through methods which are democratic, 
inclusive and participatory”. 

(2) We are proud that Momentum 
Teesside activists have led the way 
in promoting these principles in 
local Constituency Labour Parties 
and branches, and have sought to 
organise events for Labour members 
to debate the vital issues facing our 
party, where CLP leaderships have 
resisted these principles. 

(3) We welcome the now well-developed 
database and communications capacity 
of Momentum - ie, mailing lists, 
social media and website. 

(4) However, we note that agendas, 
documents and minutes for decision¬ 
making committees at national and 
regional level are still not published 
by the organisation nor distributed to 
members. We regret that Momentum 
members have sometimes learned about 
decisions made by the organisation 
many weeks after they were taken, 
through media outlets that may be 
hostile to Momentum, without having 
been informed by the organisation 
itself. 

(5) Momentum Teesside believes that 
the fight to democratise the Labour 
Party cannot be separated from the 
way in which Momentum organises 
its own activities. Momentum as an 
organisation should therefore practise 
what it preaches to the Labour Party 
in its own internal decision-making 
processes, which should be seen to 
be fully democratic, accountable 
and transparent. There must be 
a presumption of openness in a 
member-based democratic socialist 
organisation. 

(6) We call upon Momentum to 
publish on its website agenda 
papers and minutes for all its 
decision-making bodies, as well as 
the names of their elected officers 
and committee members. We call 
upon Momentum to require that all 
regional decision-making bodies 
and local branches adopt the same 
good practice regarding publication, 


providing support and training where 
necessary to help achieve this. 

David Shearer 

email 

Open letter 

Dear NEC 

I am writing to you in connection to the 
recent suspensions and expulsions of 
Labour Party members. I am myself 
an expelled member of the party. I am 
asking you to take action to stop these 
exclusions. 

There have been a large number 
of suspensions and expulsions 
of members during this leadership 
election, and there is mounting disquiet 
both in the party and beyond that 
these amount to a wholesale removal 
of members who are suspected of 
planning to vote for one or other of the 
leadership candidates. In many cases 
members have received letters that 
do not give any evidence supporting 
their expulsions or suspensions, and 
there is a good deal of evidence that 
when these are obtained (often after 
repeated requests) that the evidence is 
flimsy or non-existent. 

In some cases, members have been 
expelled for five years on the basis 
of supposed support for other parties 
before they even joined the Labour Party; 
in other cases suspensions on the 
basis of “abusive language” on social 
media have been stretched to include 
forms of words that most reasonable 
people would not regard as in any 
way abusive. In both of these kinds of 
cases, serious questions have also been 
raised about the consistency of the 
application of the rule book: only some 
individuals seem to be vulnerable to 
these kinds of allegation, while others 
appear untouched by them. 

The concern is that the suspensions 
and expulsions, both in the selection of 
individuals and the way in which data 
has been collected and used, (1) breach 
the principles of natural justice, as 
outlined by the recent report by Shami 
Chakrabarti; (2) involve an arbitrary 
and inconsistent use of the LP rule book, 
which should not be allowed to pass 
unchallenged. We therefore ask you to 
act to stop this. The ongoing expulsions 
and suspensions, which many view as 
an outright attempt to purge members, 
ought to be itself suspended until after 
the leadership election is over. 

Suspended and expelled members 
should be provisionally restored as 
full members and have their votes 
counted as valid. After that time, if 
the party wishes to proceed against 
individuals, the process, which needs to 
be as open and transparent as possible, 
and in conformity with the principles of 
natural justice and a reasonable 
interpretation of the rule book, can then 
go ahead. And, if it proceeds, it is vital 
that there is proper oversight of the 
actions of the compliance unit, with clear 
lines of accountability for its decisions. 

As a party, we need to insist on fair 
treatment. This surely ought to be the 
aim of the NEC and the party in general 
as this issue transcends any of our other 
differences. A great purpose of the 
Labour Party, and the reasons hundreds 
of thousands of people have joined, 
is to fight injustice in this country. It 
surely follows that the party must be 
exemplary in ensuring just treatment of 
its own members, and be seen to be so. 
If this is permitted to stand, what are we 
to think of the Labour Party? 

I hope you will act on this 
vital matter of party justice and 
democratic accountability. 
Christopher Horner 
via Facebook 

Open letter 2 

Dear Iain McNicol 
After over a month of repeated 
telephone calls and emails to the 
Labour Party, several assurances that 
I had not been purged or blocked, 
and three re-issues of my ballot, I 


was relieved to receive my ballot on 
Wednesday September 4.1 voted the 
same day for Jeremy Corbyn. 

Three days later, on Saturday 
September 17,1 received your email 
explaining that my vote had been 
cancelled and that I was suspended 
from the Labour Party. The email was 
sent to someone called “Graham 
Scrambler”, but I am assuming it was 
me you had in mind. 

Your email said it is regarded as 
unacceptable for members to use 
“racist, abusive or foul language 
or behaviour at meetings, on social 
media or in any other context”, and 
that I was guilty of an offence in this 
category. You then referred, more 
specifically, to “comments you have 
made on social media, including a post 
on July 26”. 

My sole engagement with social 
media is via Twitter, so I looked up 
my tweets for July 26. There were 14 
of these, only three of which related 
to the Labour Party. Here is the trio: 

“Say publicly and repeatedly your 
leader is useless - polls slip down - say 
publicly and repeatedly that polls show 
your leader is useless.” 

“Labour plotters routinely abusing/ 
bullying Corbyn but NEC not 
bothered. Also routinely critiquing 
own Labour Party with help of MSM.” 

“Mistake to think Blairites and 
Corbynites want the same things and 
disagree how best to get them. Blairites 
are Tory-lite. We need change!” 

Needless to say, I stand by them. 
I imagine that the third might be 
the offending tweet because it 
includes a double-mention of the 
word “Blairites”. I know from 
colleagues on Twitter that you are more 
sensitive to the negative deployment 
of terms like ‘Blairites’ and ‘Progress’ 
than you are of terms like ‘Corbynite’ 
and ‘Momentum’. It will be for 
you to explain why and to justify 
yourself at a later stage - critically of 
course, after the leadership election. 

Now, come on: reread my third 
tweet and ask yourself out loud if 
it warrants suspension from the Labour 
Party. The word ‘pathetic’ springs 
to mind. If you have other tweets 
you do not mention in mind, then 
you will be obliged to specify these 
when responding to my forthcoming 
appeal. In this open letter I have a few 
opinions and words of advice to offer 
in the interim. 

Let me start with an obvious point. 
Your betrayal of your present office 
is such that you will likely resign in the 
aftermath of the leadership election. 
The attempt to exclude the elected 
leader from the second leadership 
ballot despite his impressive mandate 
was an offence against natural justice. 
Your repeated attempts to exclude 
Labour Party members from voting 
in the leadership contest on the basis 
of non-random but contingent criteria 
fall into this same category. Just listen 
to your policies. Never mind what 
the Labour Party website states, you 
can only vote if you joined the party 
before mid-January 2016. If you are 
a non-member, on the other hand, 
you can vote if you give us £25. Oh 
and, member or not, if you are eligible 
to vote we may check you out and 
if we don’t like what we find, we’ll 
remove your right to vote or, if you 
have voted, cancel it. 

We will not have the full data 
set until the election is behind us, 
by which time you may no longer 
be in office. But there exists a strong 
prima facie case: (a) that you have 
through your office sought to bias 
the election away from Jeremy Corbyn 
and towards Owen Smith; (b) that 
you have acted to put obstacles in 
the way of pro-Corbyn members by 
rejigging the electorate; and (c) that 
you have resorted to farcical and ad 
hoc devices - just reread my emails 
above once more - to scrutinise and 


purge members likely to vote for 
Corbyn. 

One of the ironies of the 
present campaign is the salience 
of what Freud called ‘projection’: 
supporters of Owen have routinely 
accused supporters of Corbyn of 
doing what they do themselves. 
These accusations include 
negative comments and behaviour. 
But ‘the rules’ you have applied to 
me apparently do not extend to the 
same degree to them or to MPs, several 
of whom have launched vicious attacks, 
and almost exclusively on Corbyn. No 
routine sanctions there. And here’s 
another example of projection for you. 

Look once again at my third tweet 
above, and substitute ‘Corbynites 
are hard-left’ for the penultimate 
sentence, “Blairites are Tory-lite”. 
Would I have been suspended then? 
Of course not! 

Calculated political interventions 
of the sort you currently represent 
will not easily be forgotten. When the 
data are in it will be no good saying, 
‘I was under a lot of pressure’, ‘I was 
trying to hold the party together’, ‘I 
was looking for a solution’; or ‘there 
were clearly errors of judgement’, ‘the 
administration of the ballot was not as 
efficient as it might have been’, ‘some 
voters were suspended who shouldn’t 
have been’. 

I suggest to you that it is the 
vast majority of Labour Party 
members - and I include (but 
cannot speak for) the vast majority 
of those of us who have been 
purged - who most fully represent 
the values of the Labour Party. In 
line with the rules agreed by the 
pre-Corbynite party, we will have 
voted twice for Corbyn as leader. It is 
those who have sought to undermine 
this democratic process because it did 
not deliver the result they wanted who 
might more appropriately be 
anticipating sanctions. 

You will be receiving my formal 
appeal against my suspension shortly. 
Graham Scambler 
via Twitter 

Stimulating 

I enjoyed reading James Marshall’s 
piece, ‘After Corbyn’s second victory’ 
(September 15) and found that I 
agreed with most, if not all, of it. I do 
not consider myself a Marxist, but I 
do fully support socialist values and 
principles. 

I joined the Labour Party last 
year after Jeremy Corbyn was 
elected and recently subscribed to 
Momentum. However, I am unsure 
about Momentum at the moment. 

Thanks again for such a stimulating 
article. I’m not a regular reader of 
Weekly Worker (only twice in fact), 
but I shall certainly make a point of 
visiting the site more regularly in 
future. 

Janet Beale 

email 

Stalin 

It seems to me that you’re in distinct 
danger of providing disproportionately 
generous amounts of liquid nutrient 
(or promotional fertiliser) to the 
ideas and arguments of a veritable 
garden-load of entirely moribund 
and outdated, but nevertheless pretty 
shameless, apologists for both the 
person as well as the historical role 
and legacy of a certain pernicious and 
strangling ‘weed’, carrying the name, 
Joseph Stalin. 

Not to put too fine a point on 
things, I’m referring here to those 
contributions from comrades who 
seem to have forgotten one hell of a 
lot about that seemingly still much 
admired and distinctly revered guru 
cum demi-god of theirs. 

For my part, I understand the 
fundamentally good and revolutionary 
intentions of those people - I really 


do. Indeed, my late father was one 
of them. He was a German-born 
communist, who as a young man lived 
in determined, dedicated, extremely 
spirited and often courageous support 
of the values, achievements and 
ambitions of Rosa Luxemburg and 
Karl Liebknecht’s Spartacus League 
plus the Bolshevik revolution - most 
notably as part of the International 
Brigade in the Spanish civil war 
against Franco’s blossoming fascism. 

However, as things developed 
both within his own life and upon the 
world stage, my father (along with 
many other working class partisans 
from amongst his generation) 
progressively became one of the 
ideologically poisoned, fearsomely 
misguided and toxically misled 
supporters of Stalinism. 

Obviously this was all very 
sad, yet my father continued his 
honourable and unbending belief that 
a specifically Marxist revolutionary 
pathway must be carved out and 
followed in order to successfully 
replace the horrors, obscenities 
and generalised processes of 
dehumanisation that stem from 
capitalism/imperialism. 

So, with that particular family 
history as a backdrop (one which 
provides me with a certain level of 
personal empathy), may I now be 
permitted to jog the memories of that 
group of correspondents that I find 
myself concerned about? I do so via 
the following list of indisputable and 
proven historical facts: 

1. Their good old ‘Uncle Joe’ Stalin 
was the ‘genius’ responsible for the 
deliberate and calculated purging of the 
officers and leading cadres of the Red 
Army, leaving them both catastrophically 
and tragically weakened in the face of 
the subsequent Nazi invaders. 

2. Stalin was the so-called ‘revolutionary 
hero’ responsible for the satanic 
incarceration of vast numbers of 
Bolshevik leaders and cadres via 
the heinously counterrevolutionary 
Moscow trials. 

3. Stalin was the ‘strong man’ who fled 
to his countryside dacha in paranoid- 
narcissistic mental collapse for days 
after being informed that Hitler had 
invaded the Soviet Union. That invasion 
occurred in direct contravention of 
Stalin’s own criminally miscalculated 
‘peace pact’ with Nazi Germany. 

4. Stalin was the progressive ‘prophet’ 
who ruthlessly installed, then violently 
instituted and presided over, his system 
of Stalinism. That being a system which 
shot to death or otherwise deported to 
Siberian gulags Marxist and Leninist 
and Trotskyist resisters, locking up 
so-called ‘intellectual’ objectors in 
mental institutions - having first of 
all categorised them as mentally ill. 

5. The very same Joseph Stalin was the 
theoretical ‘inheritor and defender’ of 
the Leninist-led revolution who sent a 
sick-minded assassin to murder Lenin’s 
former comrade-in-arms as well as 
central revolutionary co-founder - that 
victim being Leon Trotsky, it goes 
without mentioning. 

The above list defines the true, 
utterly ghastly and (most important of 
all) the supremely class-treacherous 
Joseph Stalin. 

Now I suggest those self-same 
comrades carefully think things over 
for a while; I suggest they sit back 
and consider whether it can possibly 
be right for the readers of the Weekly 
Worker to be subjected to any more 
of that dangerous nonsense of theirs. 
As I’d like to say to my own father 
if he was still amongst us, even if 
you know the way, ask just one more 
time. After all, Stalinism is one of the 
primary reasons why the majority 
of our co-inhabitants of the planet 
despise and even downright fear what 
they perceive to be ‘communism’. 
Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 
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Snapping the olive branch 

With Corbyn about to be re-elected as Labour leader, Paul 
Demarty despairs at talk of peace offerings 



The “perpetual” rebellion is still on 


L ife occasionally offers a pleasant 
surprise, and this week the Labour 
left received a good old push in the 
right direction from none other than Alan 
Johnson. 

The context will be well known to 
readers: we were in the dying stages of 
a Labour leadership contest induced by 
the right by their shambolic, failed coup 
attempt over the summer. Barring total 
catastrophe, Jeremy Corbyn will win, 
and Owen ‘Who?’ Smith defeated and 
rapidly forgotten. The question of the 
day is: what next? 

For Johnson, the question is a simple 
one. “They’ve captured the castle,” 
he told that noted friend of the Labour 
movement, The Times. “Just as the 
[Socialist] Campaign Group carried on 
year after year undermining whoever 
was the Labour leader to the best of 
their abilities, so we’ve got to do the 
same.” His opponents? Well, they’re 
all comfortable-off people from “east 
Yorkshire and Sussex and Surrey”; 1 
“smartarse 26-year-olds” and what have 
you. He does not seem to be in a forgiving 
mood - his attitude is for scorched-earth 
guerrilla warfare for the very soul of 
the party. 

We couldn’t agree more. 

War and peace 

The war policy is the main point of unity 
of the right and their bourgeois backers. 
September 19 saw both the BBC and 
Channel 4unleash ‘scandalous’ exposes 
on Momentum, the official movement 
of Corbynite do-goodery, and we have 
in the media reportage on Momentum a 
perfect case of the phenomenon whereby 
a lie often enough repeated becomes a 
very serviceable substitute for a fact. 
We are told, with relentless vigour, that 
Momentum is merely a vector for far-left 
entrism; or otherwise itself basically the 
same as an 80s Trotskyist entry operation; 
or else merely a gang of sociopaths, whose 
lives are dedicated to hurling abuse at 
poor, fragile MPs. 

None of these things are true; all 
of them together in any case would 
be contradictory (one cannot be 
simultaneously a hostile entrist group and 
a patsy for hostile entrist groups). Who 
cares? Keep flinging muck - because it 
works. Oh, ladies and gentlemen of the 
press, if only Momentum had an ounce 
of fighting spirit in its spinal core! It is 
simply not true: every lie is taken at face 
value, every attack met with retreat and 
meek silence. We have on our side - as it 
were - many Alan Johnsons, who have 
noticed the sounds of war about them; but 
Momentum’s leadership considers this a 
very bad thing, and will do everything in 
its power to demobilise such elements. 

Momentum merely takes its lead 
uncritically from the Corbyn leadership, 
and as ever, the noises from there are of 
peace, of extending the olive branch, even 
as the right wearily spurn such efforts 
for the umpteenth time. We cite only 
the latest such incident: in reply to the 
Parliamentary Labour Party’s indicative 
vote in favour of their own right to elect 
the shadow cabinet, Corbyn has instead 
proposed a tripartite scheme whereby 
he picks a third, the Labour membership 
elects another third, and the rest are 
elected by the PLP. 

Meeting on September 20, Labour’s 
national executive committee failed 
to reach an agreement, and no doubt 
the matter will be revisited within a 
short time. But we can charitably view 
Corbyn’s counter as an offering for the 
sake of being seen to be reasonable, 
designed in reality to be rejected as 
unacceptable. Two thirds to Corbyn (for 
that would be the result), one third to the 
right? Not good enough, more than likely: 
the right wants total control. 

On the other hand, what if it were 


accepted? It would merely be a pretext to 
send in Johnson, Hilary Benn and the like, 
so much the better to engage in organised 
and sustained sabotage over the course 
of months and years. When will Corbyn 
leam that his much trumpeted collegial 
‘niceness’ is at odds with the pursuit of 
his convictions - such as they are? 

Cargo cult realism 

Related to the official peace policy is 
the phenomenon we like to call cargo 
cult realism, an affliction most prevalent 
among leftwing thought leader types 
viewing their youthful radicalism in an 
ever smaller part of the rear-view mirror. 

For an excellent example, we turn 
to Paul Mason, the rightward-galloping 
ex-Trotskyist who raised more than a few 
eyebrows earlier this year by coming out 
in favour of the renewal of Trident, or 
at least against opposing it. Evidently, 
this is not enough nuclear apostasy for 
Atomic Paul, as listeners to Radio 4’s 
Any questions? on September 17 will 
have learned. Asked what he thought 
of the Hinkley Point C deal, Mason 
ummed, aahed and minced his words, 
but ultimately came out in favour, in the 
name of keeping the lights on. This ended 
up leaving him as the sole representative 
of the government’s view on the matter 
- Patience Wheatcroft, ex-Tory graph 
editor and Tory peer, pointed out that 
the whole arrangement is entirely full of 
holes. (Ukip’s Arron Banks, amusingly, 
outflanked Mason to the left by calling 
for the nationalisation of the energy 
industry; Mason would only mutter about 
‘looking at’ the structure of ownership.) 
In attempting to look ‘realistic’, Mason 
ended up defending something that is 
clearly an embarrassment even to the 
government. 

It is not hard to see how. Mason has 
broken with his former Trotskyism 
in order to hard-headedly ‘get things 
done’, and whatnot. Yet when he was 
a Trotskyist, he would have viewed the 
sort of people to admonish him about 
not living in the real world as merely 
covering up their rightism. Now that he 
wants to be ‘realistic’, he can do so only 
on a basis exactly inverse to his previous 
attitude: that is, he views rightwing 
apostasies as realistic in themselves. If 
one really wants to be ‘realistic’ about 
keeping the lights on, and doing so on 
a capitalist basis with the expectation 
of 3% annualised GDP growth until the 
heat death of the universe, then one must 
agree with Baroness Wheatcroft - invest 
in gas now, and sensible nuclear projects 
later, not the Hinkley Point shambles. 

Weaker than 
they look 

The biggest bit of pseudo-realistic unrealism, 
though, is the fond and ridiculous notion 
that somehow we will be granted the 
time and space to build up a reputation 
for good common sense by the arbiters 
of taste in the matter - the press (and the 
latter’s pet saboteurs, the Labour right). 
This is the fantasy of Owen Jones, who 
in his latest piece of blog-fluff, seems to 
believe that the Murdoch press can be 


placated with scoops: 

Rightwing newspapers should be 
offered interviews and exclusive 
announcements. If journalists all feel 
universally maligned by the party 
leadership, they may believe there is 
little incentive to provide any even 
fair coverage at all- and if they are 
bypassed altogether, then they may 
ignore Labour altogether. 2 

Come on, Owen. The left has been under 
relentless assault since Corbyn’s first victory 
last year. The increasingly hysterical tone 
of media coverage and rightwing calumny 
in the mn-in ought to clue our side in: that 
will be the story of the next year, and the 
year after that, until we win or they do. 
Perpetual war, says Johnson: will we fight, 
or will we roll over and die? Comrade 
Jones, in this latest round of cowardly 
drivel, essentially says the latter. 

The best argument for fighting, apart - 
of course - from the strategic needs of the 
British working class, is that our enemies 
are at their nadir. It may seem, under 
the relentless assault of a hostile media 
apparatus and furious Blairites, that we 
are utterly overpowered and must find a 
way to compromise; but these are paper 
tigers. The bourgeois media is in the 
toilet, as I argued last week. And more to 
the point - who the fuck is Alan Johnson? 

Seriously, now - he froths about 
war, but is this the best Napoleon the 
right have available? The man is a 
joke, sliming his way from the union 
bureaucracy to parliament, where his 
role is basically to be the only ‘normal’ 
Blairite, the exception that proves the rule 
about only Oxford PPE graduates being 
attracted to hard-core Labour rightism. 
He has flitted in and out of insignificant 
cabinet and shadow cabinet roles, with 
the exception of a brief shot at the home 
office in the death agony of Gordon 
Brown’s government. 

He popped up as the frontman for 
Labour’s ‘remain’ campaign in the 
referendum, which turned out just 
as spectacularly, though not before 
repeating every one of George Osborne’s 
bedtime spook stories. Apart from that, 
his contribution to the cause seemed 
to consist entirely of getting himself 
photographed a lot hugging children and 
what-not, with a smile on his face like 
a provincial used-car salesman. (What 
had that to do with the EU, we asked? 
‘Nothing whatsoever,’ answered the 
electorate.) 

What is true of Johnson is true of 
the lot of them - the greatest indictment 
possible of the Labour right is their 
total dependence on mediocrities and 
intellectual cripples. Thus, never has the 
Labour left’s instinct for compromise 
been more absurd and less necessary. 
Let us fight them, and change British 
society for good • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. The Times September 17. 

2. https://medium.eom/@ 
OwenJones84/a-strategy-for-jeremy-corbyns- 
leadership-to-succeed-9ffe4c27149b#. w4118ics5. 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday September 25, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
Study of Ralph Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. This meeting: 
chapter 7 (‘MacDonaldism without MacDonald’), section 3: ‘Labour 
and fascism’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday September 27, 6.45pm: Introduction to human origins, Daryll 
Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street, off 
Gordon Square, London WC1. ‘The origins of art and menstrual art 
today’. Speakers: Camilla Power and Camille Desmarest. 

Palestine resistance 

Friday September 23, 7pm: Book launch, New Cross Library, 283-285 
New Cross Road, London SE14. BiTin and the non-violent resistance , 
with author Iyad Burnat from Palestine. 

Organised by Lewisham Friends of Palestine: 

www.facebook.com/Lewisham-Friends-of-Palestine-780934902033849. 

Art not Oil 

Saturday September 24,130pm: Education and planning meeting, Bloomsbury 
Suite, Friends Meeting House, 173-177 Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Campaign Against the Arms Trade: www.caat.org.uk. 

Party democracy 

Saturday September 24, 6pm: Special briefing for Labour Party 
conference delegates, Yacht Club, Coburg Wharf, Liverpool L3. 
Organised by Campaign for Labour Party Democracy: www.clpd.org.uk. 

The world transformed 

Saturday September 24 to Tuesday September 27: Leftwing politics, art, 
community and culture, the Black E, 1 Great George Street, Liverpool LI. 
Organised by People’s Momentum: http://theworldtransformed.org. 

Jewish Socialists against the witch-hunt 

Sunday September 25, 7.30pm: Labour conference fringe meeting. 
Novotel Hotel, Liverpool Centre, 40 Hanover Street, Liverpool LI. 
‘Anti-Zionism is not anti-Semitism’. Speakers include: Jackie Walker, 
Salma Karmi-Ayyoub and Glyn Seeker. 

Organised by Free Speech on Israel: http://freespeechonisrael.org.uk. 

15 years of the ‘war on terror’ 

Monday September 26, 7pm: Meeting during Labour Party 
conference, Friends Meeting House, 22 School Lane, Liverpool LI. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: http://stopwar.org.uk. 

LRC fringe 

Monday September 26, 6.30pm: Meeting, the Black-E, 1 Great George 
Street, Liverpool LI. ‘Prepare for power: fight austerity, fight racism’. 
Organised by Labour Representation Committee: www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

After the conference 

Tuesday September 27, 6pm: Review of Labour conference, Yacht 
Club, Coburg Wharf, Liverpool L3. 

Organised by Campaign for Labour Party Democracy: www.clpd.org.uk. 

People’s Assembly 

Saturday October 1,10.30am-5pm: Anti-austerity conference and policy 
discussion, Birmingham town hall, Victoria Square, Birmingham B3. 
Organised by People’s Assembly: 
www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/peoplesconference. 

Austerity has failed 

Sunday October 2,11.30am: National demonstration, Victoria Square, 
Birmingham Bl.Themes: ‘Tories out - Austerity has failed - Support the 
junior doctors strikes’. Transport is being arranged from across the country 
Organised by People’s Assembly: 
www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/toryconf_demo. 

Guantanamo justice 

Monday October 3, 5.30pm: Organising meeting, PCS HQ, 160 
Falcon Road, London SW11. Speaker: Yvonne Ridley. 

Organised by Guantanamo Justice Campaign: 
www.youtube. com/watch? v=gxNH4FlCExQ. 

Stand Up To Racism 

Saturday October 8,10am to 4pm: Conference, Friends Meeting 
House, 173-177 Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 

www.facebook.com/Stand-Up-To-Racism-485067858271721. 

15 years of ‘bombing for peace’ 

Saturday October 8,10am to 5pm: Anti-war conference. TUC 
Congress House, 23-28 Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: http://stopwar.org.uk. 

Marxism and nature 

Saturday October 15,10.30am to 5pm: Conference, Student Central, 
Malet Street, London WC1. 

Organised by International Socialism : 
http://isj.org.uk/marxism-and-nature. 

Blair’s crimes and the Chilcot report 

Tuesday October 18, 7pm: Meeting, committee room 1, Council 
House, Victoria Square, Birmingham Bl. Guest speaker: Peter Brierley. 
Organised by Birmingham Stop the War Coalition: 
www. facebook. com/B StW C. 

The meaning of imperialism today 

Saturday October 22,1pm: Public meeting, Arts Centre, Aberystwyth 
University, Penglais Campus, Aberystwyth SY23. Speakers: John Rees 
and Ken Booth. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: http://stopwar.org.uk.. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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ARMY 


Russia is not about to invade 


Eddie Ford does not want British armed forces ‘fit’ for fighting a world war - instead they should be 
replaced by a people’s militia 




I t is almost a universal axiom that 
generals are never happy with 
their lot: they always feel under¬ 
resourced and under-appreciated 
by the 4 out-of-touch’ and possibly 
treacherous ‘political class’. 

This was near perfectly illustrated 
by comments last week from the retired 
general, Sir Richard Lawson Barrons, 
that were splashed over the front 
pages of several newspapers, with the 
Financial Times running the headline: 
“Britain’s ‘withered’ forces not fit to 
repel all-out attack” (September 16). 
Oxford educated Barrons was head 
of the Joint Forces Command up until 
April and saw “distinguished services” 
in Northern Ireland, Kosova, Iraq and 
Afghanistan - and is also the author, 
interestingly enough, of The business 
general: transform your business using 
seven secrets of military success. 1 
Everyone’s got to make a buck or two. 

Anyhow, the FT somehow got 
its hands on a ‘private’ 10-page 
memorandum sent by the general 
before he retired in April to the 
defence secretary, Sir Michael Fallon 
- the reasonable suspicion being that 
Barrons leaked the document himself, 
especially as it came only months after 
the government’s decision to increase 
defence spending overall by nearly £5 
billion by 2020-21 and thus technically 
meet Nato’s target of 2% of GDR In the 
memo, the general complained - you 
guessed it - that Britain needs a lot 
more money, equipment and personnel. 

Indeed, according to Barrons, the 
UK has lost much of the ability to fight a 
conventional war. Counter-terrorism, it 
seems, is “the limit of up-to-date plans 
and preparations to secure our airspace, 
waters and territory”, and there is “no 
top-to-bottom command and control 
mechanism, preparation or training in 
place” for the armed forces to “defend 
home territory” - leading the good 
general to worry that a “concerted” 
Russian air campaign would “quickly 
overwhelm” Britain. The British army 
is just not sufficiently equipped to fight 
a rival land force, says the general: it 
is seriously “outgunned” by Russia, 
as it has got used to “operating from 
safe bases ... against opponents who 
do not manoeuvre at scale, have no 
protected mobility, no air defence, 
no substantial artillery, no electronic 
warfare capability, nor - especially - an 
air force or recourse to conventional 
ballistic or cruise missiles”. 

Barrons points out that Britain has 
significantly cut back its armoured 
warfare capabilities over the years, 
whatever the increase in the military 
budget. A Russian brigade contains 
two or three artillery battalions, yet a 
British brigade contains just one - with 
the focus on fast, lighter vehicles 
making the UK especially vulnerable, 
he contends. Even worse, British tanks 
are grossly substandard compared 
to the Russians’ - whose new 
Armata tanks outperform 
anything the UK or 
Nato can field, having 
an active protection 
system that will reduce 
the effect of British anti¬ 
tank weapons by between 
50% and 90%. On 
top of that, the 
UK’s aerial 


surveillance assets are severely 
stretched. On any given day, just one 
or two of the British six-plane AWACS 
fleet can be used to provide long-range 
radar and command functions for 
British forces. These aircraft are so 
antiquated that their capabilities are 
“substantially” below their French 
and US equivalents and are “certainly” 
not going to give the UK a “24-hour 
presence”. 

Furthermore, writes Sir Richard, 
small numbers of hugely expensive 
pieces of military equipment make the 
UK’s capabilities “extremely fragile”. 
For example, it is “unlikely” that 
Britain’s two aircraft carriers - which 
cost over £3 billion each - will ever 
be sent within 300 kilometres of the 
Chinese coast as, absurdly, “we operate 
platforms that we cannot afford to use 
fully, damage or lose”, as it would “take 
years to repair or produce more”: in 
other words, weapons of war that are 
too precious to use. As for manpower, 
it is “dangerously squeezed” across all 
the forces - particularly when it comes 
to naval engineering, intelligence and 
medicine. 

The UK’s entire strategic thinking, 
argues the ex-general, is based on the 
assumption it could fight wars on a 
“discretionary basis”. That is, modem 
conflict is “ordained to be only as 
small and as short term as we want to 
afford”, which “could matter a very 
great deal if even a few of the risks now 
at large conspire against the UK” - a 
reference, needless to say, to Russia’s 
“invasion” of Ukraine and supposed 
expansionist tendencies. Sir Richard 
concludes by accusing Whitehall of 
“skinning” budgets and delivering 
costly but “increasingly redundant” 
big-ticket military projects - meaning 
capability that is “foundational” to all 
major armed forces has been “withered 
by design” - the ministry 
of defence has tried 
to “preserve the 
shop window”, 


General Sir Richard Barrons: 
strange wargames 


originally planned. 3 Someone must 
have fallen asleep at the meeting 
about the new UK-French defence 
cooperation treaties. 

But, regardless, the first batch of 24 
will not be ready until at least 2023 and 
it will not be until the 2030s before all 
138 aircraft are in service. In fact, the 
Lockheed Martin F-35 Lightning II is 
the most expensive military weapons 
system in history at $1.5 trillion over 
the 55 years from inception to final 
planned retirement - its many critics 
argued that the plane is “plagued 
with design flaws” 4 due to the dodgy 
procurement process, and by 2014 
the programme was $163 billion 
over budget and seven years behind 
schedule. 5 Same old story then. 

Nor should we forget that it takes 
years to train pilots to the skill level 
required to proficiently operate an 
F35, hence general Barrons’ sarcastic 
remark in the memo that you do not 
have to go the hassle and expense 
of actually shooting down Britain’s 
F35 fighter planes - instead, “only to 
know how to murder in their beds the 
40 or so people who can fly them”. 
You could also legitimately ask why 
the government claims it needs so 
many F35s. The answer is fairly 
obvious, the technology involved 
is so advanced it requires constant 
maintenance, repairing and updating. 
So if you had 40 aircraft, realistically 
you could only deploy about six at any 
one time - hardly enough to counter a 
massive aerial assault from squadrons 
of Russian Tupolev Tu-95s (‘Bears’) 
determined to flatten the UK. The same 
‘logic’ applies to Trident - just one 
submarine has enough hellish firepower 
to destroy many cities, with its multiple, 
independently-guided warheads and 
so on, but the other three are always 
in dock for refits, etc. 

Having said all that, however, it is 
tmly bizarre that the general is trying to 
pitch Russia against the UK in this way. 
Is he seriously predicting a major,‘old- 
style’, conventional land war between 
Russia, on the one hand, and the UK on 
the other? If so, his scenario is utterly 
ridiculous - more the thing you expect 
from an escapist computer game, such 
as Homefront , which imagines the US 
invaded and occupied by the forces of 
a unified Korea. 6 Sorry, general, but the 
armed forces of the Russian Federation 
are never going to launch a full-on 
attack on Britain - get real. 

No, the straightforward reality is 
that Britain is a junior partner of the 
US - its entire military infrastructure is 
integrated into the US system and could 
not function otherwise. All you need to 
do is look at the UK’s ‘independent’ 
nuclear deterrent - Trident’s D5 missiles 
are made and designed in America, and 
have an America finger jointly on the 
button. For all effects and purposes, 
Trident is an US deterrent - the same 
more or less going for the HMS Queen 
Elizabeth and the HMS Prince of 
Wales, and all the rest of the crap. 
For all the slightly crazy ‘Britain 
versus Russia’ wargaming by the 
general, he is expressing more 
a personal grievance about the 
fact that his empire-building 
was frustrated by the 
government and MoD. 


while critical technical and logistical 
capabilities have been “iteratively 
stripped out” behind it. We are just not 
properly defended. 

White elephants 

Of course, there are elements of truth 
in what Barrons says. The government 
is increasingly prone to back white 
elephants, which arguably serve no 
rational purpose. Thus at one point it 
wanted to cancel the second proposed 
aircraft supercarrier, the HMS Prince 
of Wales, as the cost was getting out 
of control. However, forking out 
the compensation for all the broken 
contracts would have been even more 
expensive, so in the end it was forced 
to build the damned thing anyway - it is 
now scheduled to be launched around 
2017, followed by commissioning in 
2020 and service thereafter. But watch 
this space. 

Then we have the amusing spectacle 
of aircraft supercarriers with no aircraft 
on them. Yes, you might have thought 
you saw a F35 Lightning II on the 
deck of the HMS Queen Elizabeth 
when it was launched in July 2014 at 
Fife’s Rosyth dockyard in a ceremony 
attended by the great and the good, 
including one Alex Salmond. 2 Alas, 
your eyes deceived you - it was actually 
a plastic , life-size model. Not surprising 
really, when you consider that F35s cost 
£100 million each: the MoD ordered 
138 of them and then in an attempt to 
save money abandoned plans to buy 
the ‘cats and traps’ (catapult launch 
and arrester wire landing) version of 
the F-35. Some defence commentators 
have claimed that the short take-off 
and vertical landing version chosen is 
not as capable as the ‘cats and traps’ 
variant - it cannot fly as far or carry as 
many weapons - and, moreover, French 
jets will not be able to 
use the British 


carriers, as 


Sadistic 

institution 

Meanwhile, another general has been 
engaging in war games of his own - 
Robert Griffiths, general secretary of 
the Communist Party of Britain. In a 
relatively lengthy article for the Morning 
Star , he talks of the need to side with 
Jeremy Corbyn over Trident, and writes: 
“This means emphasising the need 
not only to safeguard employment for 
workers currently engaged in the arms 
industry, but also to use their skills for 
other valuable purposes, including 
conventional defence” (September 12, 
‘We must now forge a new position 
based on new realities’). 

We do not want to see anyone thrown 
onto the scrap heap. But contrary to 
Griffiths, however, we do not think that 
manufacturing conventional weapons 
for British imperialism is “valuable” 
work - though general Sir Richard 
Lawson Barrons would doubtlessly 
disagree (maybe he has a subscription 
to the Star). We do not need or want 
F35s. Rather, defence workers should 
be retrained and reskilled to do 
genuinely valuable, or socially useful, 
work - not misuse their abilities to 
develop the means of destruction. 

More importantly still, why on earth 
should we place any faith in the deeply 
authoritarian British army? Here 
we have a sadistic institution which 
depends on inculcating unthinking 
obedience amongst the ranks, and 
is run by an insufferably arrogant 
caste of officers, who are trained 
to command from public school to 
Sandhurst, as if it is their inherent 
birthright. And, naturally, the British 
army swears loyalty to the crown - the 
constitutional monarchy being an 
ever potent symbol of bourgeois rule 
and, perhaps even more crucially, a 
permanent pretext or excuse for a legal 
coup. We have already had rumours 
about various unnamed members 
of the top brass “not standing for” 
a “maverick” Corbyn government 
and being prepared to take “direct 
action” - like staging a “mutiny” if 
he tried to scrap Trident or pull out 
of Nato, or announces plans to shrink 
the size of the armed forces. 7 An army, 
remember, which has fought brutal 
imperial and colonial wars in Malaya, 
Kenya, Oman, the Yemen and whose 
“valuable” work includes splitting 
Iraq asunder and meting out repression 
across the Irish Sea on the streets of 
Belfast and Derry. 

Communists do not want such an 
army to be “fit” for war or anything else 
- we want it to be scrapped and replaced 
with a universal people’s militia. We 
should not spend our time envisaging 
a land war between Britain and Russia, 
but rather a people’s defence against 
counterrevolution, whether internally 
or externally - the main emphasis being 
on the internal. A democratic defence 
policy that guards the people, not the 
ruling classes and their property • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Joint_Forces_ 
Command. 

2. www.dailyrecord.co.uk/news/scottish-news/ 
revealed-plane-heart-aircraft-carrier-3 849441. 

3. www.theguardian. com/uk-news/2015/mar/24/ 
prince-of-wales-aircraft-carrier-makes-little-sense- 
report. 

4. www.vanityfair.com/news/2013/09/joint-strike- 
fighter-lockheed-martin. 

5. www.politico.com/ 

story/2014/02/f-3 5 -fighter-plane-co sts-103 579. 

6. https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Homefront_ 
(video_game). 

7. www.independent.co.uk/news/uk/politics/ 
british-army-could-stage-mutiny-under-corbyn- 
says-senior-serving-general-10509742.html. 
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Don’t rely on imperialists 

The US government and various rightwing groups have feigned concern for ‘human rights’ in both 
Argentina and Iran, writes Yassamine Mather 



Female victims of General Videla’s death squads 


T he ‘Dirty War’ (Spanish: Guerra 
Sucia) refers to what was called 
the process of ‘reorganisation’ 
during the days of the junta. It was 
the name used by the Argentine 
military government for the massacre 
of Marxists, labour activists and left- 
wing opponents. It is estimated that 
the country’s ‘security forces’ killed 
30,000 people between 1974 and 1983. 

For more than 30 years, mothers 
of the victims of this war gather every 
Thursday in Plaza de Mayo in Buenos 
Aires. Various enquiries, trials and 
commissions held after the end of 
military rule have failed to satisfy 
them. Early this summer they held their 
2,000th demonstration in the centre of 
the Argentinian capital. 

Survivors of the repression have 
described the gruesome methods used 
by the military to kill their political 
opponents. Some were executed 
in so-called ‘death flights’, where 
prisoners were drugged, taken into 
aeroplanes, stripped and then thrown 
alive into the Atlantic Ocean to drown. 
Others who had been tortured to death 
were buried in the cement used for 
building bridges. 

The military coup of 1976 had been 
planned as early as October 1975, 
and the US department of state was 
implicated both in its execution and 
the continued rule of the Argentinian 
military. According to official 
declassified US documents (released 
in 2003), the then secretary of state, 
Henry Kissinger, approved and indeed 
gave the green light for the Dirty War 
and encouraged the military leaders 
to get rid of their opponents - the 
United States would not cause them 
“unnecessary difficulties”. 1 

The same documents show how 
Kissinger urged the military to speed 
up their actions to avoid problems with 
Congress: “Look, our basic attitude is that 
we would like you to succeed,” Kissinger 
is reported as saying. He continued: 

I have an old-fashioned view that 
friends ought to be supported. What 
is not understood in the United States 
is that you have a civil war. We read 
about human rights problems, but 
not the context... The quicker you 
succeed, the better ... The human 
rights problem is a growing one ... 
We want a stable situation. We won’t 
cause you unnecessary difficulties. If 
you can finish before Congress gets 
back, the better. Whatever freedoms 
you could restore would help. 2 

On October 6 1976, Cesar Augusto 
Guzzetti, the first foreign minister of 
the military government, which was 
headed by lieutenant-general Jorge 
Rafael Videla, was told by a senior state 
department official, Charles Robinson, 
that “it is possible to understand the 
requirement to be tough”. 

Only this year, nearly 40 years after 
the junta came to power, president 
Barack Obama admitted on a visit 
to Argentina that the “United States 
was too slow to condemn human 
rights atrocities during Argentina’s 
dictatorship” . The admission was 
dismissed by the mothers of Plaza 
de Mayo as too little, too late, As far 
as they are concerned, the US was 
not just too slow in condemning the 
political murders: it was complicit in 
them. “We will not allow the power 
that orchestrated dictatorships in Latin 
America and oppresses people across 
the world to cleanse itself and use 
the memory of our 30,000 murdered 
compatriots to strengthen its imperialist 
agenda,” the Buenos Aires-based 


Centre for Human Rights Advocates 
said in a statement. 3 

Although trials held between 1985 
and 2012 saw the prosecution of 
many senior military officials for 
crimes which included kidnapping, 
torture, forced disappearance and 
murder, many of those imprisoned 
after the trial have subsequently been 
released or moved from prison to house 
arrest. The relatives of the victims 
will tell you that many of the generals 
supposedly under house arrest were 
photographed moving around the 
capital and across the country, clearly 
under no restrictions. 

In the last of these trials, in 2012, a 
Buenos Aires courthouse heard charges 
against 68 former officials accused of 
a series of crimes relating to the Dirty 
War. Eight hundred witnesses were 
called, who described events relating 
to the Naval School of Mechanics 
(Esma), a training centre in the capital 
that became one of the most macabre 
of Argentina’s detention camps during 
the junta. 

Now, as relations between the US 
and the new centre-right government 
in Buenos Aires continue to improve, 
no-one has any illusions about Obama’s 
apology in March 2016 when he 
attended a commemoration of the 
victims of the Dirty War. Gabriel 
Solano, head of the Workers Party, 
summed up the mood amongst the 
survivors of the disappeared: “We 
reject Obama’s presence because he 
came to support [president Mauricio 
Macri’s] government, which has found 
agreement with the ‘vulture funds’ 
and [has plunged the country into] a 
massive debt crisis.” 4 

If the United States was serious 
about justice for the victims of 
repression, if it was concerned about 
the disappearance or execution of 
leftwing political activists at the hands 
of reactionary states, it would start by 
releasing all the documents it possesses 
relating to the Argentinian Dirty War 
and it would initiate prosecutions 
against US officials who colluded with 
the junta in perpetrating these crimes. 

Iran Tribunal 

What has all this got to do with Iran? 

As I wrote in a previous article, 
the release of audio tapes featuring 
Hussein-Ali Montazeri (supreme leader 


Ruhollah Khomeini’s heir apparent 
in the 1980s) to Islamic judicial 
authorities on their responsibility for 
the execution of thousands of political 
prisoners in 1988 continues to make 
headlines in Iran. 5 

In the midst of the understandable 
anger of the families of the victims of 
these state executions, there are also 
those who are trying to benefit from 
the situation by allying themselves with 
dubious imperialist funds, appearing 
in the guise of ‘human rights’ NGOs 
claiming to seek justice for the families 
of the victims of the 1988 massacre. 
The concern of the majority of these 
forces is to secure western funds for 
their ‘humanitarian’ activities. 

In 2014 we had the infamous Iran 
Tribunal, where a plethora of ignorant, 
opportunist, Iranian opposition groups 
in exile launched an enquiry into 
the slaughter in 1988 of hundreds of 
Marxist and anti-imperialist comrades. 
But they relied on Saudi money, 
combined with the know-how of the 
National Endowment for Democracy 
(NED), which is funded primarily 
through an annual allocation from the 
US Congress in the form of a grant 
awarded through the United States 
Information Agency. This served to 
betray the memory and legacy of those 
who died in such tragic circumstances. 

The conclusions of the first phase of 
the tribunal included a recommendation 
that the Organisation of Islamic 
Cooperation should designate the 
Tehran regime’s massacre of political 
prisoners a “priority human rights 
issue” and “conduct studies and 
research” into it. In other words, the 
OIC, consisting of 57 reactionary 
regimes, was trusted with the task of 
ensuring that Iran complied with the 
findings! As I wrote at the time, the 
whole story would be comical, were 
it not for the enormity of the crimes 
committed. 

Apart from the fact that referring 
Iran to the Sunni-led OIC carried 
a blatantly political message from 
our ‘non-political’ ‘human rights’ 
advocates, at a time of worsening 
regional tensions between Sunnis and 
Shias, it made a mockery of a process 
claiming to achieve justice for all 
those executed by the Iranian regime 
in 1988, who were overwhelmingly 
working class partisans. The execution 


of communist men and women in a 
religious state was to be judged by 
another group of backward religious 
states headed by Saudi Arabia, the Arab 
Emirates, the Muslim Brotherhood ... 

Unfortunately none of the Iranian 
participants of the Iran Tribunal seem 
to have leamt much from that disastrous 
first phase and we are now witnessing 
a revival of similar efforts with US and 
EU ‘human rights’ funds paying for a 
second phase of the tribunal and its 
many offshoots. 

We can neither forget nor forgive 
those who presided over such crimes 
in both the ‘reformist’ and the more 
conservative factions of Iran’s Islamic 
regime, yet funding from US and 
European sources like the NED, which 
claim to seek ‘justice’ has always been 
and remain associated with a political 
agenda. They are directly linked to 
western interests in the Middle East. 
That is why these ‘humanitarian’ funds 
have considerably dwindled in the last 
year, since the signing of the nuclear deal 
between Iran’s Islamic Republic and the 
P5+1 world powers, and the subsequent 
ending of sanctions. In other words, they 
never did have any genuine concern for 
‘human rights’ in Iran. 

However, the changing political 
scene means that current political 
support and funding for the Iranian 
opposition, including sections of 
the left, now comes from even more 
rightwing forces than some of those 
originally involved in the first phase 
of the Iran Tribunal. Who are these 
forces? First and foremost Saudi Arabia 
and neoconservative US Republicans. 
Then we have Israel and its support for 
‘secular democrats’ - in reality a bizarre 
alliance of royalists and reactionaries, 
such as the Council of Ex-Muslims of 
Britain - as well as Zionism’s support 
for Kurdish ‘national rights’ in Iran. 
Which is rich, coming from a religious 
state that represses the national rights 
of Palestinians. Last but not least, we 
have the ‘human rights’ concerns of a 
whole range of rightwing European 
parties in what is known as the Alliance 
of Liberals and Democrats for Europe 
(ALDE) in the European parliament. 

The more you read about these new 
defenders of the Iranian left, the more 
concerned you get about the sanity of 
the people claiming to represent the 
communists and socialists killed in the 


1988 massacre. Let me give you some 
examples of these parties. 

In the Netherlands the People’s 
Party for Freedom and Democracy 
(Volkspartij voor Vrijheid en 
Democratic, or VVD) is a centre-right 
party that favours private enterprise and 
economic liberalism. Another group 
is the Belgian conservative-liberal 
party, the Open Flemish Liberals 
and Democrats, or Open VLD, and 
the Danish party involved is Venstre 
(Danmarks Liberate Parti), which 
also espouses an economically liberal, 
pro-free market ideology. 

So why are these centre-right 
European parties concerned about the 
execution of leftwing prisoners in Iran 
nearly three decades ago? One thing I 
am confident about is that solidarity 
with the victims is not among the 
reasons. And, as far as the Iranian 
NGOs funded by these rightwing 
parties are concerned, I have nothing 
but contempt for them. 

If the current US administration 
or the neoconservatives supporting 
them had genuine concern about the 
disappearance of Marxist activists under 
dictatorships, they would have started 
nearer home, looking into the cases of 
executed and missing leftwingers all 
over Latin America, where the US state 
department and its agencies were directly 
involved. As for Iran’s Islamic Republic, 
it is a bmtal dictatorship. However, while 
the imperialist powers remain in denial 
about their own dirty wars, no-one should 
expect the likes of Iran’s Islamic Republic 
to behave any better. 

In fact support for dictatorial regimes, 
including their acts of repression against 
communists and the working class, 
has always been an integral part of 
imperialist policy. Those in the Iranian 
opposition who cannot see this should no 
longer be considered as having anything 
to do with the left • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.theguardian.com/world/2003/dec/06/ 
argentina.usa. 

2. Ibid. 

3. www.reuters.com/article/us-usa-argentina- 
idUSKCN0WQ0I9. 

4. www.usatoday.com/story/news/ 
world/2016/03/24/obama-speaks-us-role- 
argentinas-dirty-war/82206754. 

5. ‘Burying the scandal’ Weekly Worker September 
1 2016. 
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LABOUR 


We need a brand 
new clause four 

The battle with the right is sure to intensify after Corbyn’s re-election. As part of that battle James 
Marshall of Labour Party Marxists calls for the adoption of new principles 



Labour members want a new kind of politics 


W hen Jeremy Corbyn is offi¬ 
cially declared winner once 
again, a thorough-going 
review of our constitution surely 
ought to be put on the agenda. 
Understandably, clause four - agreed 
in 1918 and then rewritten under Tony 
Blair in 1995 - has been singled out 
by many. It carries totemic status for 
partisans both of the right and left. 

But should the left seek to raise 
the 1918 Lazarus? Or should we 
audaciously reach out for another 
future? Asked last year if he wanted to 
bring back the old clause four, Corbyn 
said this: “I think we should talk about 
what the objectives of the party are, 
whether that’s restoring clause four as it 
was originally written or it’s a different 
one. But we shouldn’t shy away from 
public participation, public investment 
in industry and public control of the 
railways.” 1 

Very moderate. Nonetheless very 
welcome. 

Of course, there are those now 
outside our ranks who are determined 
to look back. Dave Nellist - former 
Labour MP for Coventry South East, 
national chair of the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition and a leading mem¬ 
ber of the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales - reportedly insisted that the old 
clause four must be “reinstated”. 

As an aside, comrade Nellist said 
before Corbyn’s election as leader 
back in 2015 that he was “going to 
have to create a new party in the same 
way Tony Blair did in the 90s.” 2 A good 
king/bad king contrivance forced upon 
SPEW because of its abject failure to 
recognise the underlying continuities 
amidst the retrogressive changes 
imposed during the 1990s. However, 
even the most blockheaded Victorian 
worshipper of royalty did not claim 
that - having succeeded his brother, the 
‘good’ king Richard - the ‘bad’ king 
John founded a brand-new English 
kingdom. 

SPEW seriously wants us to believe 
that Labour pre-1995 was a “political 
weapon for the workers’ movement” 
and that post-1995 it became a “British 
version of the Democrats in the USA”. 3 
Nonetheless in 2016 our supposedly 
capitalist party is preparing once 
again to announce Corbyn’s election 
as leader. A strategic misjudgement 
on SPEW’s part, to put it mildly. And, 
let us never forget, even after Corbyn 
first made it onto the ballot, SPEW 
was arguing that, the “sooner Unite 
breaks from Labour ..., the better”. 4 
The unkind will call this a premeditated 
wrecking attempt; kinder souls will put 
it down to blundering idiocy. 

Suffice to say, when it comes to 
clause four, SPEW is far from alone. As 
well as exiles, the mainstream Labour 
left also looks back to what is, in fact, 
an anti-working class tradition. 

Original 

True, the 1918 clause four (part four) 
committed us to “secure for the workers 
by hand or by brain the full fruits of 
their industry and the most equitable 
distribution thereof that may be possible 
upon the basis of the common ownership 
of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange, and the best obtainable 
system of popular administration and 
control of each industry or service”. 


Mistakenly, this is often fondly 
remembered as a defining socialist 
moment. But when it was first drafted - 
amidst the slaughter of inter-imperialist 
war - the calculated aim of Sidney 
Webb, its Fabian author, was threefold. 

Firstly, clause four socialism must 
be implicitly anti-Marxist. Webb 
well knew the history of the workers’ 
movement in Germany. Karl Marx 
famously mocked various passages 
in the Gotha programme (1875), 
not least those which declared that 
every worker should receive a “fair 
distribution of their proceeds of labour” 
and that “the proceeds of labour belong 
undiminished with equal right to all 
members of society”. 5 Contradictory 
and vacuous, concluded Marx. What is 
fair? What about replacement means of 
production? What about the expansion 
of production? What about those unable 
to work? More than that, Marx put these 
and other such woolly formulations 
down to an unneeded concession to 
the followers of Ferdinand Lassalle. 
His Workers ’programme ( 1862) called 
for “an equal right to the undiminished 
proceeds of labour”. Obviously Webb 
wanted to give clause four a distinct 
Lassallean coloration not out of admi¬ 
ration for Lassalle, but because he 
wanted to distance the Labour Party 
from Marxism. 

Secondly, by adopting clause four 
socialism, the Labour Party could both 
distinguish itself from the exhausted, 
divided and rapidly declining Liberal 
Party and please the trade union bureau¬ 


cracy. Since the 1890s the TUC had 
been drawing up various wish lists 
of what ought to be nationalised: eg, 
rails, mines, electricity, liquor and land. 
Clause four socialism also usefully 
went along with the grain of Britain’s 
wartime experience. There was steadily 
expanding state intervention in the 
economy. Nationalisation was, as a 
result, widely identified with efficiency, 
modernisation and beating the foreign 
enemy. It therefore appealed to tech¬ 
nocratically minded elements amongst 
the middle classes. 

Thirdly, clause four socialism could 
be used to divert the considerable 
rank-and-file sympathy that existed 
for the Russian Revolution into safe, 
peaceful and exclusively constitutional 
channels. That did not stop prime 
minister David Lloyd George from 
declaring, in his closing speech of the 
1918 general election campaign, that 
the “Labour Party is being run by the 
extreme pacifist Bolshevik group”. 6 

Almost needless to say, clause 
four was mainly for show. A red 
ribbon around what was the standing 
programme of social liberalism. Yet, 
even if it had been put into effect, clause 
four socialism would remain statist, 
elitist and antithetical to working class 
self-liberation. Capitalism without 
capitalists does not count amongst 
our goals. Railways, mines, land, 
electricity, etc, passes into the hands 
of the British empire state. 7 Capitalist 
owners are bought out. Eased into a 
comfortable retirement. But, as they 


vacate the field of production, a new 
class of state-appointed managers 
enters the fray. In terms of the divi¬ 
sion of labour, they substitute for the 
capitalists. The mass of the population, 
meanwhile, remain exploited wage- 
slaves. They would be subject to the 
same hierarchal chain of command, 
the same lack of control, the same 
mind-numbing routine. 

Marxism, by contrast, is based on 
an altogether different perspective. If 
it is to win its freedom, the working 
class must overthrow the existing 
state. But - and this is crucial - in so 
doing the proletariat “abolishes itself 
as a proletariat, abolishes all class 
distinctions and antagonisms, abolishes 
also the state as state”. 8 Capitalist 
relations of production and the whole 
bureaucratic state apparatus are swept 
away. Every sphere of social life sees 
control exercised from below. All 
positions of command are elected or 
chosen by lot and are regularly rotated. 
Hierarchy is flattened. Alienation is 
overcome. What is produced and how 
it is produced radically alters too. Need, 
not exchange, is the ruling principle. 
And such an association of producers 
alone can create the benign conditions 
which allow for the full development 
of each and every individual. 

Admittedly, the old clause four 
resulted from a far-reaching cultural 
shift - the Russian Revolution has 
already been mentioned. But there is 
also the 1867 Reform Act and the exten¬ 
sion of the franchise, the considerable 


popularity of socialist propaganda, the 
growth of trade unions, the formation 
of the Labour Party and the horrors 
of World War I. Because of all this, 
and more, capitalism was widely 
considered abhorrent, outmoded and 
doomed. As a concomitant, socialism 
became the common sense of the 
organised working class. 9 

Of course, what the Fabians meant 
by socialism was a self-proclaimed 
extension of social liberalism. The 
Fabians would gradually expand social 
welfare provision and harness the 
commanding heights of the economy 
with a view to promoting the national 
interest. 

In other words, the Fabians con¬ 
sciously sought to ameliorate the 
mounting contradictions between 
labour and capital and thus put off 
socialism. As Fredrick Engels damn- 
ingly noted, “fear of revolution is their 
guiding principle”. 10 And, needless to 
say, the years 1918-20 witnessed army 
mutinies, colonial uprisings, a massive 
strike wave and brutal Black and Tan 
oppression meted out in Ireland. 

Interestingly, before 1918, attempts 
to commit the party to socialism 
met with mixed success. The 1900 
founding conference rejected the “class 
war” ultimatum tabled by the Social 
Democratic Federation. 11 Despite 
that, conference voted to support 
the “socialisation of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange”. 
The next year a socialistic motion 
moved by Bruce Glasier was defeated. 
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In 1903 another socialistic motion fell, 
this time without debate. Two years 
later, conference passed a motion with 
the exact same wording. In 1907 the 
previous endorsement of socialism 
was overturned at the prompting of... 
Bruce Glasier. Despite that, the same 
conference agreed to set the goal of 
“socialising the means of production, 
distribution and exchange”. 12 

The explanation for the seesawing 
doubtless lies with electoral expediency. 
While most in the party leadership con¬ 
sidered themselves socialists of a kind, 
they were mortally afraid of losing out 
in the polls. What appeared acceptable to 
likely voters set their limits. So, instead 
of fearlessly presenting a bold socialist 
vision and building support on that 
basis, Sidney Webb, Arthur Henderson, 
Ramsay MacDonald and co chased the 
capricious vagaries of popularity. With 
the radicalisation of 1918-20, socialist 
declarations were considered a sure 
way of adding to Labour’s ranks in 
parliament. 13 Forming a government 
being both a means and an end. 

Nevertheless, the Blairisation of 
clause four in 1995 was hugely sym¬ 
bolic, the ground being laid by the 


Euro communists and their Marxism 
Today journal. Socialism was declared 
dead and buried, the working class a 
shrinking minority. Only if Labour 
accepted capitalism and reached out 
to the middle classes would it have 
a future. Neil Kinnock, John Smith 
and finally Tony Blair dragged the 
party ever further to the right. Out 
went the commitment to unilateral 
disarmament, out went the commitment 
to comprehensive education, out went 
the commitment to full employment, 
out went the commitment to repeal 
the Tories’ anti-trade union laws, out 
went the commitment to “the common 
ownership of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange”. 

By sacrificing the old clause four 
in the full glare of publicity, Blair 
and his New Labour clique sought to 
appease the establishment, the City, the 
Murdoch empire, the global plutocracy. 
Capitalism would be absolutely safe in 
their hands. A New Labour government 
could be relied upon not even to pay 
lip service to a British version of state 
capitalism. Leftwingers such as Tony 
Benn, Dennis Skinner, Diane Abbott 
and Ken Livingstone protested, trade 


union leaders grumbled, but the April 
1995 special conference voted by 65% 
in favour of Blair’s new clause four. 

Needless to say, his version is 
stuffed full of managerial guff and 
classless nonsense. Just what one 
would expect from the architect of 
New Labour. After all, one of Blair’s 
big ideas was to replace ‘socialism’ 
with ‘social-ism’. Another was 
communitarianism. But, of course, 
the media glowed with admiration. 
Crucially, Rupert Murdoch agreed 
to unleash his attack dogs: within 
a few months John Major was 
almost universally derided as a total 
incompetent and heading a sleaze- 
mired government. 

Riding high in the opinion polls, 
Blair inaugurated a series of internal 
‘reforms’. Conference was gutted. 
No longer could it debate issues, vote 
on policy or embarrass the leadership 
in front of the media. Instead the 
whole thing became a rubber-stamping 
exercise. Then there were the tightly 
controlled policy forums, the focus 
groups and the staffing of the party 
machine with eager young careerists 
(most on temporary contracts). Blair 


thereby asserted himself over the 
national executive committee ... 
considerably reducing its effectiveness 
in the process. 

Real Marxists, not fake Marxists, 
have never talked of reclaiming Labour. 
It has never been ours in the sense 
of being a “political weapon for the 
workers’ movement”. No, despite the 
electoral and trade union base, our 
party has been dominated throughout 
its entire history by professional 
politicians and trade union bureaucrats 
who in the last analysis serve not the 
interests of the working class, but the 
nation: ie, British capitalism. 

By adopting a new, a Marxist- 
inspired, clause four, we can show that 
the Labour Party has become a party of 
the working class and a socialist party 
that welcomes into its ranks all good 
socialists • 

Notes 
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civilising British empire. The white dominions 
should be given self-government. However, “for 
the lower breeds” there should be a “benevolent 
bureaucracy” of British civil servants and military 
officials guiding them to “adulthood” (G Foote 
The Labour Party’s political thought London 
1985, p29-30). 

8. KMarx and F Engels OFVol 25, London 1987, p267. 

9. ‘Common sense’ being the continuously 
changing but widely held outlook of various 
classes and strata. Gramsci called it “folklore of 
philosophy”, because it exists “halfway between 
folklore properly speaking and the philosophy, 
science and economics of the specialists” (A 
Gramsci Selections from the prison notebooks 
London 1973, p326n). 

10. K Marx and F Engels CWV ol 50, New York 
2004, p83. 

11. Though it had two guaranteed seats on the 
LRC’s leading body, the SDF disaffiliated in 
August 1901. 

12. See RT McKenzie British political parties 
London 1963, pp465-71. 

13. Labour gained 15 seats in the December 1918 
general election, making it the fourth largest party 
in parliament after Bonar Law’s Tories, Lloyd 
George’s Coalition Liberals and Sinn Fein. It had 
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Three different approaches 

The 1918 Fabian creation and 1959 alteration, the 1995 Blairite version, and the proposed new clause 
four drafted by Labour Party Marxists 



Sidney Webb: original 


Original agreed in 1918 and 
subsequently amended in 1959 

1. To organise and maintain in parliament and in the 
country a political Labour Party. 

2. To cooperate with the general council of the Trades Union 
Congress, or other kindred organisations, in joint political 
or other action in harmony with the party constitution and 
standing orders. 

3. To give effect as far as possible to the principles from time 
to time approved by the party conference. 

4. To secure for the workers by hand or by brain the full 
fruits of their industry and the most equitable distribution 
thereof that may be possible upon the basis of the common 
ownership of the means of production, distribution and 
exchange, and the best obtainable system of popular 
administration and control of each industry or service. 

5. Generally to promote the political, social and economic 
emancipation of the people, and more particularly of those 
who depend directly upon their own exertions by hand or by 
brain for the means of life. 

6. To cooperate with the labour and socialist organisations 
in the commonwealth overseas with a view to promoting the 
purposes of the party, and to take common action for the 
promotion of a higher standard of social and economic life 
for the working population of the respective countries. 

7. To cooperate with the labour and socialist organisations 
in other countries and to support the United Nations and its 
various agencies and other international organisations for 
the promotion of peace, the adjustment and settlement of 
international disputes by conciliation or judicial arbitration, 
the establishment and defence of human rights, and the 
improvement of the social and economic standards and 
conditions of work of the people of the world. 

www.labourcounts.com/oldclausefour.htm. 



Tony Blair: revision 


Blairite version agreed in 1995 

Aims and values 

1. The Labour Party is a democratic socialist party. It believes 
that, by the strength of our common endeavour, we achieve 
more than we achieve alone so as to create for each of us 

the means to realise our true potential and for all of us a 
community in which power, wealth and opportunity are in 
the hands of the many, not the few, where the rights we enjoy 
reflect the duties we owe, and where we live together, freely, in 
a spirit of solidarity, tolerance and respect. 

2. To these ends we work for: 

• a dynamic economy, serving the public interest, in which 
the enterprise of the market and the rigour of competition 
are joined with the forces of partnership and cooperation to 
produce the wealth the nation needs and the opportunity for 
all to work and prosper, with a thriving public sector and high 
quality services, where those undertakings essential to the 
common good are either owned by the public or accountable 
to them; 

• a just society, which judges its strength by the condition 
of the weak as much as the strong, provides security against 
fear, and justice at work; which nurtures families, promotes 
equality of opportunity and delivers people from the tyranny 
of poverty, prejudice and the abuse of power; 

• an open democracy, in which government is held to account 
by the people; decisions are taken as far as practicable by 
the communities they affect; and where fundamental human 
rights are guaranteed; 

• a healthy environment, which we protect, enhance and hold 
in trust for future generations. 

3. Labour is committed to the defence and security of the 
British people, and to cooperating in European institutions, 
the United Nations, the Commonwealth and other 
international bodies to secure peace, freedom, democracy, 
economic security and environmental protection for all. 

4. Labour will work in pursuit of these aims with trade unions, 
cooperative societies and other affiliated organisations, and 
also with voluntary organisations, consumer groups and other 
representative bodies. 

5. On the basis of these principles, Labour seeks the trust of 
the people to govern. 



Karl Marx: real vision 


Alternative proposed by Labour 
Party Marxists 

Objectives 

1. Labour is the federal party of the working class. We strive 
to bring all trade unions, cooperatives, socialist societies and 
leftwing groups and parties under our banner. We believe 
that unity brings strength. 

2. Labour is committed to replacing the rule of capital 
with the rule of the working class. Socialism introduces 
a democratically planned economy, ends the ecologically 
ruinous cycle of production for the sake of production and 
moves towards a stateless, classless, moneyless society that 
embodies the principle, “From each according to their 
abilities, to each according to their needs”. Alone such 
benign conditions create the possibility for every individual 
to fully realise their innate potentialities. 

3. Towards that end Labour commits itself to achieving a 
democratic republic. The standing army, the monarchy, the 
House of Lords and the state sponsorship of the Church of 
England must go. We support a single-chamber parliament, 
proportional representation and annual elections. 

4. Labour seeks to win the active backing of the majority of 
people and form a government on this basis. 

5. We shall work with others, in particular in the European 
Union, in pursuit of the aim of replacing capitalism with 
working class rule and socialism. 


Labour Party rule book, London 2013, p3. 
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Eduard Bernstein on his 80th birthday in 1930 

Bernstein’s assault on ‘orthodoxy’ 

Marc Mulholland examines the revisionist attack on class politics and the three most important 
responses. Clearly this dispute was about more than ‘reform’ versus ‘revolution’ 


B etween 1896 and 1900 the 
German Social Democratic 
Party (SPD) - a mass organisa¬ 
tion of the working class, committed 
to socialism - was shaken by a debate 
over ‘revisionism’. This was the first 
major intellectual divide within the 
forces of Marxism since they devel¬ 
oped a mass basis in the 1880s. 

The revisionist debate opened 
when Eduard Bernstein, a leading 
party theoretician, wrote an article on 
colonialism in 1896. In this Bernstein 
argued that, because the SPD by 1896 
represented a quarter of voters in the 
German Reich (state), “we have a 
certain responsibility for the policy of 
that Reich”. 1 Workers, he said, had a 
nation to which they should be loyal. 
When the cause was just, as it was 
in supporting the Armenians against 
Turkish repression, socialists should 
give support to the government. 

The eccentric British socialist, 
Ernest Belfort Bax, responded 
vigorously. Having encountered 
Bernstein in England, he was 
already convinced that Bernstein had 
“unconsciously ceased to be a social 
democrat”. 2 Always rather romantic 
about extra-European societies, Bax 
insisted that it was the duty of socialists 
“to fight tooth and nail against all 
advances of civilisation in barbarous 
and savage countries ... ‘Better slavery 
than capitalism; better the Arab [slave] 
raider than the chartered company’ 
must be our device in these questions.” 3 

Bernstein had little difficulty in 
responding to this, though his apologia 
for imperialism went further than 


prudence required (“under direct 
European rule, savages are without 
exception better off than they were 
before” 4 ). Even when Bax argued 
with rather more sophistication that 
imperialism should be opposed by 
socialists because its expansion of 
markets, which might prolong the 
existence of capitalism, he won little 
sympathy amongst the orthodox by 
mixing into his polemic anti-Semitic 
imputations (Bernstein was Jewish). 5 
Nonetheless, Bernstein was evidently 
attached to ‘patriotic colonialism’. The 
exchange meant that the suspicions 
of the orthodox were already aroused 
when Bernstein began his series of 
articles in the Neue Zeit , the journal 
edited by Karl Kautsky, on the 
‘Problems of socialism’. 

In his salvo of revisionist articles, 
Bernstein irritated other socialists 
by insistently attacking straw-man 
arguments usually unattached to any 
particular person or text (except for 
the easy target of Bax himself). An 
exception to this imprecision was 
Bernstein’s direct tilt at a resolution 
of the Socialist International at its 
London Congress in 1896 (or, at any 
rate, a version of it - there was some 
dispute about the actual wording of the 
resolution passed). The resolution said: 

Economic development has now 
reached the point where a crisis 
could be imminent. The Congress 
therefore calls upon the workers of 
the world to leam the management 
of production, so that they are in a 
position to take over the management 


of production as class-conscious 
workers for the common good. 6 

Bernstein read into this a theory of 
catastrophic capitalist collapse as 
the harbinger of social revolution. It 
is something of a stretch to read the 
resolution as such, and indeed there 
was little in the Marxist or SPD canon 
to suggest any theory of an inevitable 
and terminal crunch-crisis for capitalism 
as an economic system. 7 In fact, its 
main textual foundation, discreetly 
not referred to by Bernstein, was to be 
found in August Bebel’s writings and 
speeches. 8 It was by no means common 
coin of the socialist left. 

Bernstein argued - against this 
supposed ‘collapse theory’ - that 
major economic crises were likely 
to be a thing of the past because of 
the development of “adaptability and 
flexibility” in the business world, 
principally in the form of credit and 
market organising cartels. 9 This was 
all for the good, as it made sudden 
revolution less likely, and Bernstein 
warned that ‘revolution’ was no good 
thing. Those “feelings and passions 
excited” by revolutionary crises, he 
wrote, were inimical to constructive 
socialist reform. 10 

The idea of class struggle - a 
“simplistic notion ... long cherished 
in Germany and still not quite dead 
in our literature” 11 - was an “endless 
waste of time, effort and material”. 12 
To illustrate what he considered to be 
the real “motor power of progress” 
leading to collectivism, 13 Bernstein 
republished an article by the British 


Fabian sympathiser, John A Hobson. 
For Hobson, the growth of collectivism 
had little to do with the demands of 
workers or even socialists. It was 
simply the natural logical outcome of 
certain large-scale industries - such as 
power utilities, banking, insurance, 
merchant sea carriers, etc - which 
tended towards monopoly. For Hobson, 
such industries inevitably developed 
towards collective ownership by the 
“operation of ‘natural’ laws”. 14 

Bernstein was a little more precise 
than this. Capitalism, he said, “has 
its own history of development and 
... under the pressure of modern 
democratic institutions, and the 
concepts of social obligation which 
they entail, it must assume a face other 
than the one in evidence when political 
power was monopolised by private 
property”. 15 Socialism, therefore, was 
not an alternative to constitutional 
liberalism; it was a variant of it: 
“organised liberalism”. 16 

Bernstein broadly accepted the 
Marxist theory which saw in the modem 
industrial worker “the true, potential 
vehicle of socialism”. However, he 
qualified this sharply. Marxists, he 
believed, were oblivious to the fact that 
there was “no homogenous proletariat”, 
a term bundling together indifferently 
the head stockman and cowherd, clerk 
and scullion, skilled worker and general 
handyman. 17 He made the broadly 
accurate point, however, that the hard 
core of socialist workers tended not 
to come from large industry, but from 
“relatively backward, subordinate or 
intermediate industries”: for example, 


cigar makers, carpenters, cobblers, 
tailors, master-craftsman, cottage 
workers in the textile industry and 
bookbinders. 18 

Wage-labourers, Bernstein insisted, 
did not object to the capitalist extraction 
of‘surplus value’ as such, but what they 
subjectively perceived as the robbery 
of their ‘surplus labour’. Socialists in 
turn were attracted by an ethical and 
rather indistinct belief in justice. It 
followed that socialist belief was not 
an automatic reflex of the proletarian 
condition 19 : “The proletariat as the sum 
total of wage-labourers is a reality; 
the proletariat as a class acting with 
common purpose and outlook is largely 
a figment of the imagination.” 20 

Bernstein saw the gradual social 
reform of capitalism as being a reflex 
not of class struggle, but of dawning 
democracy. This democracy he saw as 
a filter mechanism, helpfully limiting 
the influence of the proletariat on 
society to the degree appropriate to its 
development: “for democracy means 
that at any given time the working class 
should rule to the extent permitted by 
its intellectual maturity and the current 
stage of its economic development”. 21 
(He claimed to be quoting Engels, but 
it seems to be a tendentious paraphrase 
of Engels’ 1891 introduction to a new 
edition of Marx’s The class struggles 
in France. 22 ) 

'Not ready for power’ 

Bernstein clearly considered that the 
proletariat had quite some distance to 
go before it reached political maturity. 
The working class, living in crowded 
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conditions, with uncertain and insufficient 
income and badly educated, was far from 
ready for power. 23 He criticised what he 
considered to be a socialist “cult” of 
the masses. The masses were, in fact, 
to a considerable extent an irrational 
“herd animal”. 24 The political rule of the 
proletariat, unless it had been trained 
to responsibility and hedged in by 
powerful private property institutions, 
“could, in fact, be implemented only in 
the form of a dictatorial, revolutionary 
central power, supported by the terrorist 
dictatorship of revolutionary clubs”. 25 

In the most advanced countries the 
time was not ripe for “the dictatorship of 
the proletariat” - which meant working 
class government - but for working 
class parties to influence government 
policy. 26 For the foreseeable future, 
socialists should work on the basis of 
“coalitions and compromises” with 
bourgeois liberal parties, both outside 
and inside government. 27 Should a 
socialist government come to power, 
it would be unwise to attempt to put 
into practice its maximum programme. 
Capitalism could not be overturned 
by decree, given the large number of 
small enterprises which could not be 
quickly socialised, nor could it even 
rolled back very much, for fear of 
undermining business confidence. 28 A 
social democratic government “could 
not at first dispense with capitalism 
unless it wanted to bring economic life 
to a complete standstill”. 29 

Only such socialisation as would 
be acceptable to business and other 
propertied interests, in this view, 
could be envisaged. A socialist party 
could only legitimately put forward 
demands acceptable to non-socialists: 
“A demand which all bourgeois 
parties would necessarily oppose on 
principle would, by that fact alone , be 
branded as utopian” 30 (my emphasis). 
It made sense, therefore, for the ruling 
bourgeois state to undertake only such 
measures of socialisation it thought 
prudent. The most productive role for 
the political party of the working class 
was to remain in opposition, urging the 
bourgeoisie on towards collectivism. 31 

The SPD had habitually 
characterised socialisation measures 
by the semi-authoritarian German 
government, such as factory legislation 
and nationalisation of utilities like 
the railways and post office, not as 
instalments of socialism, but rather as 
“state capitalism”, calculated to bolster 
the independence of government vis-a- 
vis society, and to regulate the working 
class. Bernstein rejected this idea. Such 
measures on the part of the right were 
indeed instalments of socialism. 32 

For Bernstein, the main function 
of the socialist movement was to train 
up the working class for its corporate 
role in democratising the state. Social 
democracy had to take in hand a 
working class “steeped in superstition 
and with deficient education”. 33 In this 
respect, as he famously put it, he frankly 
admitted that he had “extraordinarily 
little feeling for, or interest in, what 
is usually termed The final goal of 
socialism’. This goal, whatever it may 
be, is nothing to me; the movement is 
everything.” 34 

The idea of any sort of worker self¬ 
management of society was utopian, 
for “unless socialist society is to make 
dilettantism a guiding principle, it will 
need experienced officials”. When it 
came to the economy, these ‘officials’ 
were ideally the capitalists themselves. 
Cooperative self-management could 
not work in larger-scale enterprises, 
and the hierarchical modern factory 
weakened rather than strengthened 
the instinct for cooperative work. 35 
Professional managers, as a distinct 
caste, could not be dispensed with. 
“It is a matter, not of how big the 
‘revolutionary’ army is, but of whether 
we can do without the captains of 
industry, to use Carlyle’s phrase.” 36 It 
was necessary, therefore, for workers 
to learn the self-discipline and self¬ 
subordination to state authority that 
they were evidently deficient in. 37 


For Bernstein, it was crucial 
that socialists cease frightening 
the propertied classes, who were 
indispensable for social functioning, 
with talk class struggle. This would 
only push them towards reaction. 
Social democracy must make clear 
its opposition to “violent revolution”, 
for, “the more clearly this is said 
and substantiated, the sooner will ... 
[bourgeois] fear be dissipated”. 38 

Bernstein denied that society 
was polarising between a tiny 
number capitalists and a mass of 
undifferentiated proletarians, as Marx’s 
work had seemed to predict: 

Modern wage-labourers are not 
the homogenous mass, uniformly 
unencumbered by property, family, 
etc, envisaged in the [ Communist ] 
Manifesto. Broad strata have risen 
from it to achieve petty bourgeois 
living conditions. And, on the other 
hand, the dissolution of the middle 
classes is proceeding much more 
slowly than the Manifesto thought 
it could. 39 

It was precisely in advanced manufacture 
that divisive hierarchy tended to be most 
highly developed amongst workers, and 
“among these there is only a tenuous 
feeling of solidarity”. 40 Workers were 
divided by wide differences of income 
and modes of work: “The precision-tool 
maker and coalminer, the skilled house- 
decorator and the porter, the sculptor 
and the modeller and the stoker, lead 
as a rule very different kinds of life and 
have very different kinds of wants.” 41 

Bernstein argued that the wage¬ 
earning proletariat was much weaker 
in the advanced capitalist countries 
than socialists were inclined to admit, 
because - against Marx’s predictions - 
small-scale or petty bourgeois property 
remained substantial and numerous. 
Large-scale industry, which, it is 
worth remembering was defined in 
Germany as any company with 50 
employees or more, accounted for 
60% of production, but just over 38% 
of employment. 42 This fragmentation 
of the economy meant, moreover, 
that collective ownership of social 
industry on a scale to quickly overcome 
capitalism was simply not on the cards. 

Bernstein’s revisionism, though 
comprehensive in its disparagement of 
a rather straw-man version of Marxist 
orthodoxy, was not without its evasions 
and hedged bets. In his response to 
critics he regularly complained of being 
misunderstood, and insisted that he 
stood for no new tactical orientation. 
Karl Kautsky had a point when he wrote 
that “the only practical final result” of 
Bernstein’s scatter-gun critique was “an 
exhortation not to use terms that might 
frighten the bourgeoisie”. 43 

Response 1: 

Parvus 

In a rather effective reply to Bernstein, 
the leftwing socialist, ‘Parvus’(Alexander 
Helphand), made the point that the size 
of workplaces did not determine whether 
an industry was ripe for socialisation. If 
numerous relatively small workshops 
were sufficiently networked, and thus 
already socialised under capital, they 
could be equally socialised under 
common ownership. He made the point 
that the German gasworks complex, 
an obvious candidate even for “state 
capitalist” nationalisation, comprised 
427 enterprises employing about 35 
men per company. But they were 
integrated. 44 In contrast, enterprises 
that were truly scattered and mutually 
independent, such as those in which 
the main emphasis was on personal 
service, were not technically fit for 
‘concentration’ even if they employed 
proletarians. Parvus gave as examples of 
these latter fitters, plumbers, electricians 
and interior decorators. 45 

Parvus acknowledged that the 
middle class of “technical and 
administrative personnel”, though 
generally unsympathetic to workers 


and disliked by them as taskmasters, 
would necessarily take a “leading role” 
in a socialist economy as “planners”. 
This posed a danger for a working class 
government, as they had the will and 
ability to dominate: 

We, as politicians consciously 
preparing the way for the social 
revolution, will then be left with no 
choice but (1) to bring about a rapid 
expansion of technical education 
to ensure that society has plenty of 
technical and administrative personnel 
at its disposal, and (2) to discourage 
[their] adventurism by extending the 
democratic organisation of factory 
management and by energetic use 
of central political power. 46 


For Parvus, while the size of the 
enterprise determined whether the 



Socialism ready 


entrepreneur had a capitalist or a petty 
bourgeois consciousness, this did not 
apply pari-passu to the workers. Those 
workers in the large factory - and 
depending upon the industry, he noted, 
a factory employing 50 workers could 
be considered “massive” - need not 
comprise the majority of wage-earners 
for a class-conscious proletariat to exist, 
but they did need to be the determining 
core of the socially progressive urban 
population. A relatively small number 
of ‘mass industry’ workers would 
act as the focal point for much wider 
wage-earning layers. 47 

Parvus was rather too blase about 
the ability of genuine petty bourgeois 
to resist the proletarian movement: 
“the social revolution will not be 
scuppered by the possible, but very 
unlikely, resistance of laundresses and 
barbers.” 48 No doubt, but the enormous 
mass of the petty bourgeoisie and the 
growing professional classes were a 
very real barrier to socialist advance. 
Parvus’s emphasis, however, was on the 
argument that capitalism did not need 
to be organised in massive workplaces 
for socialism to be a ready alternative. 

Response 2: 

Rosa Luxemburg 

Rosa Luxemburg also attacked Bernstein 
from the left. Her arguments, however, 
were characteristically unorthodox. She 



Reforms or revolution 


recognised that the tactics proposed by 
Bernstein - the struggle for reforms - did 
not differ from the day-to-day practice 
of social democracy. Nor did she object 
to this. Where she disagreed with 
Bernstein was with his evaluation of 
this practical day-to-day activity. When 


Bernstein saw political activity and trade 
unionism as subordinating capitalism 
to social control, Luxemburg insisted 
that they were no more than vehicles 
for preparing the proletariat mentally 
for social revolution: 

The main socialist significance of 
political and trade union activity 
consists in the fact that it socialises 
the awareness , the consciousness of 
the working class. If it is conceived 
as a means for the direct socialisation 
of the capitalist economy, it will not 
only fail to have its supposed effect; 
it will also forfeit its other and only 
possible social significance: it will 
cease to be a means of preparing the 
working class for the proletarian 
revolution. 49 

Class struggle short of revolution, 
however, had little intrinsic merit. 

Luxemburg accepted that the 
consciousness of the proletarian was 
not spontaneously socialist. In fact, 
trade union activity did not challenge 
capitalism so much as actualise “the 
capitalist law of wages: ie, the sale 
of... labour-power at current market 
prices”. 50 Trade unions could be 
positively reactionary in attempting 
to inhibit the introduction of technical 
improvements to production in an 
attempt to defend the position of 
relatively privileged skilled workers. 
If trade unions tried to use their 
bargaining power to artificially keep 
up the price of goods their members 
produced, they were effectively 
entering into a cartel with the 
employers against the consumers. The 
social reforms celebrated by Bernstein 
tended towards these regressive 
effects. 51 

Rather than maintain or improve 
capitalist productivity, Bernstein’s 
mode of reformism would tend to 
undermine it. Reformism, thus, was 
not practical, because, disconnected 
from the struggle to transcend 
capitalism, it simply weakened the 
economic dynamism of capitalism 
(Georges Sorel argued something 
similar). The class politics of the 
proletariat, disconnected from the ideal 
of socialism, was simply negative. “As 
soon as immediate practical results [in 
the shape of social reform] become the 
main aim, the harsh and implacable 
class standpoint, which makes no 
sense except in connection with the 
struggle to seize political power, 
becomes more and more of a negative 
influence.” 52 

For Luxemburg, therefore, 
socialism was required to save the 
proletariat from an instinctively selfish 
class point of view against the interests 
of the community: 

Socialism, then, is definitely not 
a tendency inherent in the daily 
struggle of the working class. 
It is inherent only in the ever 
intensifying objective contradictions 
of the capitalist economy and in 
the subjective recognition by the 
working class that the abolition 
of these contradictions by means 
of social revolution is an absolute 
necessity. 53 

The logic of reformism, if it was to 
remain true to the ideal of improving 
society at large, must inevitably mean 
the abandonment the class standpoint. 54 

For Luxemburg, the SPD model of 
steady organisation of the proletariat 
was, in fact, inadequate to reach 
socialism, and instead gave rise 
to reformist illusions. She did, 
therefore, rely upon steepening crises 
tending towards systemic collapse of 
capitalism as a mechanism for mass 
radicalisation and socialist revolution. 
In contrast to virtually all other critics 
of Bernstein, she said quite clearly 
that for her “the theory of capitalist 
breakdown ... is the cornerstone of 
scientific socialism”. 55 

In her 1910 work, The accumulation 
of capital , Luxemburg attempted 


to work out a collapse theory. She 
argued that capitalists relied upon non¬ 
capitalist sectors of the world economy 
- the peasantry and petty bourgeoisie 
in the advanced countries, and the 
colonies - to provide sufficient demand 
to realise profit which capitalism could 
not produce from within itself. This 
led to imperialism, itself a potentially 
catastrophic process, as it created 
inter-imperialist wars. Ultimately, it 
would lead to economic collapse: 

... The more violently, ruthlessly 
and thoroughly imperialism brings 
about the decline of non-capitalist 
civilisations, the more rapidly it cuts 
the very ground from under the feet 
of capitalist accumulation .... the 
mere tendency towards imperialism 
of itself takes forms which make the 
final phase of capitalism a period 
of catastrophe. 56 

Luxemburg’s argument was that 
reformism in itself was indefensible: 
it would neither overcome capitalism 
nor make it more efficient. In fact, quite 
the opposite. Only socialist revolution 
was a viable aim for a workers’ party, 
and revolution would come about as 
popular reaction to acute capitalist crises. 

Response 3: 

Karl Kautsky 

August Bebel, leader of the SPD, was 
relatively quick to condemn Bernstein’s 
articles as “utterly disgraceful”. 57 He 
was particularly annoyed at Bernstein’s 
implication that his dim colleagues 
swore blindly by every line in the 
Communist manifesto . 58 

Bebel pushed Karl Kautsky 
into penning a rejoinder. Kautsky 
was very unwilling to confront his 
old friend, Bernstein, and at the 
Stuttgart Congress of the SPD in fact 
argued that his analysis was entirely 
appropriate for England, if not for 
Germany. 59 Eventually, however, he 
came off the fence. 



Reform train 


In his Anti-critique (1899) 
- oddly enough never translated 
into English - Kautsky pointed 
out that those predictions made by 
Marx and criticised by Bernstein 
(immiserisation of the proletariat, the 
disappearance of intermediate classes 
and the decline of petty businesses) 
were far from unique to Marx. They 
were widely held by other socialists 
and commentators of the period. 
Where Marx was original was in his 
prediction of the proletariat’s growing 
organisation, discipline and political 
maturity. 60 As Kautsky put it, the 
Marxist theory 

sees in the capitalist mode of 
production the factor which drives 
the proletariat to class struggle 
against the capitalist class, which 
in turn makes it grow more and 
more in number, unity, intelligence, 
self-confidence and political maturity, 
which ever increases its economic 
importance, inevitably leading to its 
organisation as a political party, the 
victory of which is certain, as is the 
emergence of socialist production 
as a consequence of this victory. 

This is the core theory for 
the future of organised socialism; 
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it forms the basic programme of 
the socialist parties; this - not that 
ridiculous theory of ‘collapse’, 
which Bernstein places on our 
backs - is what we must not lose 
sight of ... 61 

For Kautsky, the “physical misery” of 
the proletariat was diminishing, thus 
increasing its capacity to organise and 
educate itself, while at the same time its 
“social misery” was growing - a social 
misery deriving from the proletariat’s 
awareness of the polarisation of wealth, 
the proliferation of commodities and 
thus its sharpened sense that it was 
not getting its due. 

The bottom line is the fact that 
the contrast between the needs of 
wage-workers and the ability to 
satisfy them out of their wages, 
thus also the opposition between 
labour and capital, is ever growing. 
In was in this growing misery of 
a physically and mentally strong 
workforce, not in the growing 
desperation of half-brutalised, 
scrofulous hordes [that Marx saw] 
... the most powerful driving force 
for socialism. [Marx’s] work is 
not refuted by the detection of 
a rising standard of living of the 
working class. 62 

Kautsky criticised Bernstein for 
casually mixing up the precise term, 
‘capitalist’, with the imprecise 
‘propertied’ ( Besitzender ). Marx had 
made no prediction as to the growth 
or reduction of these ‘propertied’, and 
if a wage-earner owned clothes and 
linen, furniture, perhaps a little house 
and a potato field, it made them no 
less of a proletarian. 63 

However, if the industrial 
production of commodities ever 
gave way to an economy based upon 
commerce and trading - as with the 
Dutch economy since the 18th century 
and perhaps British economy in the 
20th - then rentier property would 
become more important that wage- 
labour, and political dynamism would 
end: “what is certain is that socialism 
will come out of the workshop and 
not the [bankers’] vault”. 64 

Kautsky acknowledged that a 
‘new middle class” was expanding. 
These were the educated classes 
(Intelligenz ): doctors, lawyers, 
artists, public servants, journalists, 
police officers, clergy, managerial 
employees, technicians, merchants, 
engineers and others. In contrast to 
the old petty bourgeoisie, they were 
not fanatically attached to individual 
private property. Nor, however, were 
they a fraction of the proletariat, 
because they were inevitably attached 
to the bourgeoisie by all sorts of 
affinities and social ties. 

Where the new middle class act 
as workplace managers for capital, 
they adopt the antagonism of their 
employers to the workforce. “But the 
most significant barrier that separates 
the Intelligenz and proletariat 
is that the former constitutes a 
privileged class. Their privileged 
position is based on the privilege of 
education” 65 They see themselves 
as the natural meritocratic leaders of 
society, dominating over the swinish 
masses. 

A minority of intellectuals, having 
the advantage of wide intellectual 
horizons and trained ability of 
abstract thinking, may attach 
themselves to the progressive worker 
movement, though even then they 
will likely be hostile to the class 
struggle. However, with the spread of 
education, this privilege comes under 
threat, and the Intelligenz becomes 
ever more prey to reactionary ideas 
and anti-Semitism. 66 

Cartels and share ownership, 
celebrated by Bernstein, may soften 
the violence of boom and slump, but 
at the same time they tend to make 
capitalist overproduction a chronic 
rather than a cyclical problem. By 


undermining healthy competition 
and exploiting the resources of the 
state, they also do much to undermine 
the legitimacy of capitalist private 
property in the eyes of workers. No 
other phenomenon of capitalist life 
did more to persuade workers that 
political power over the state is a 
necessity to expropriate idle owners 
of capital. 67 

Bernstein was in effect arguing, 
Kautsky said, for social democracy 
to transform itself from a class 
party of the proletariat into a pan¬ 
class democratic party. But the 
non-proletarian elements of any 
such party, attached as they are to 
private property or the privileges 
of education, must inevitably reject 
deference to the non-propertied 
proletariat: “A party of democratic 
concentration is only possible under 
bourgeois leadership.” 68 

If the SPD gave up its class 
orientation, it would lose confidence 
and unity. The achievement 
of socialism, Kautsky argued, 
required the political supremacy 
of the proletariat (though he was 
unenthusiastic about the Marxist 
notion of‘proletarian dictatorship’ 69 ). 
Indeed, once a truly proletarian 
party dominates the state, whatever 
its formal ideology, the bell tolls 
for capitalism. Kautsky assumed 
that a worker regime would 
immediately move to socialise the 
big capitalist monopolies and to end 
unemployment. This would leave 
the remaining capitalists without 
any effective way to intimidate and 
discipline their workforce. They 
would bear the burden of owning 
their enterprises without being able 
to effectively manage them, and 
would quickly ask to be bought out 
by the state. 

In other words, the capitalist 
mode of production and political 
domination of the proletariat are 
irreconcilable ... Whoever organises 
the proletariat into an independent 
political party thus prepares the way 
for the idea of social revolution, 
whatever his love of peace, his 
placidity and scepticism with which 
he contemplates the future. 70 

In this sense, Kautsky was arguing 
that reformism, even entirely absent 
of‘scientific socialism’, led inevitably 
to socialism, but only if guided by a 
firmly class-based proletarian party 
(for him, the formal programme of any 
such party was entirely secondary). 

Kautsky understood that the 
proletariat may be divided by skill, 
pay, religion, region and any number 
of other factors. These divisions were 
certainly evident to anyone involved 
in socialist agitation, which found 
recruitment more difficult, the more 
it moved out from the core industrial 
workforce. But the proletariat was no 
more divided than the bourgeoisie, 
which ranged from small masters 
to plutocratic industrial lords, 
but which nonetheless had in the 
19th century ranged itself behind 
liberalism. 71 And, while it was true 
that the proletariat was not all of one 
political level, it had always been the 
case in history that a vanguard elite 
with political skills led the mass of 
their class in struggle. 

For Kautsky, a wager on the 
proletariat was a moral duty. If 
Bernstein was correct in believing 
that the wage-earning proletariat was 
politically immature, then there was 
not much more hope for democracy, 
never mind socialism. Socialists could 
not hope to ‘control’ a homogenous 
proletarian phalanx; they could only 
encourage workers to look beyond 
their narrow sectional interests and 
to help the class organise in itself its 
capacities to rule: “If we deploy all 
our efforts in this direction, we will 
have fulfilled our duty as socialists: 
the success of our work depends on 
factors we do not control.” 72 


For Kautsky, reforms were a 
necessary part of the proletarian 
struggle, because they helped 
elevate the proletariat, making it fit 
to reconstruct society. Proletarian 
political rule would, of itself, lead to 
the construction of a socialist order. 
The maturity of the working class 
could not be guaranteed in advance 
of revolution, however. And, when 
revolution did come in central Europe 
in 1917-19, leading to the division of 
the international socialist movement, 
Kautsky glumly concluded that the 
working class had been shown to be 
not yet ready. 73 

Conclusions 

Too often, the ‘revisionist dispute’ has 
been depicted as a simple controversy 
over the accuracy of Marx’s predictions 
(in which Bernstein stars as the brave 
lone boy, telling the king that he wears 
no clothes). Bernstein, however, was 
arguing a political line: against the 
idea of a class-based party and for 
a strategic alliance with the liberal 
bourgeoisie. 

That he lost the debate in these 
years is unsurprising (‘revisionism’ 
was formally condemned at the SPD’s 
Dresden congress in 1903): there 
was no significant constituency in 
the German bourgeoisie favouring 
a long-term alliance with worker- 
socialists. Even in England, so 
idealised by Bernstein, the Fabian 
ideal of ‘permeation’ of the political 
establishment with ‘reasonable’ 
and technocratic socialist plans 
had obviously failed, even as the 
controversy began, and a solidly 
proletarian Labour Party (as it was at 
the time) was coming into existence. 

Bernstein’s opponents favoured 
tactical alliances with bourgeois 
progressives, if they could be 
achieved, but insisted upon the 
necessity of a solidly proletarian 
party committed to its own class 
interests. But they were not simply 
regurgitating Marx. Parvus refused 
the (still current) caricature of ‘class 
polarisation’ as necessary to Marxist 
prediction; Luxemburg insisted that 
reformism was economically and 
socially regressive unless it led to 
socialism; Kautsky (the theoretical 
‘pope of Marxism’) conjectured a 
socialist revolution without socialists! 
There was no single ‘orthodox’ 
response to Bernstein. 

As in most debates in a living 
movement, there were more answers 
than questions • 
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standing orders - thanks very much 
to SK for his magnificent £230, not 
to mention MM for his £75, TB for 
her £50 and KB for his £20. 

Last but not least, there were 
two cheques - from MN for a 
tremendous £ 100, and LP for a more 
modest, but very useful £22. All in 
all, we received £552, sending our 
running total shooting up to £ 1,192. 

But that means we still need 
£658 in eight days to reach our 
£1,750 target for September. You 
can do it! Please post your cheques, 
click on the PayPal logo or - best 
of all - make a bank transfer (sort 
code 30-99-64; account number 
00744310)# 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Trend is clear 


Strong on analysis, but... 

Ian Angus Facing the Anthropocene: fossil capitalism and the crisis of the 
Earth system Monthly Review Press, 2016, pp280, £14.40 


O n August 29 of this year the 
Anthropocene Working Group 
(AWG) recommended to the 
International Geological Congress (IGC) 
that the 4 Anthropocene’ - the epoch when 
human activity has had a significant 
impact on the ecosystem - should 
have formal recognition. Ian Angus’s 
book is therefore highly relevant - the 
AWG hopes that recognition will be 
forthcoming at the next IGC, which will 
take place in Delhi in 2020. Angus tells 
us that the term was coined by Nobel 
prizewinner Paul Cmtzen, a participant 
at the meeting of the International 
Geosphere-Biosphere Program (IGPB) 
in February 2000, and the word has since 
stuck. 

The book is split into three sections: 
a history of the events leading up to 
the Anthropocene; the current period 
of “fossil capitalism”; and proposed 
solutions. But basically the book can be 
divided into two parts: the human impact 
on the environment and what we should 
do about it. The final section discusses the 
politics and Angus’s political trajectory, 
which is what I am really interested in. 

He argues that the middle of the 20th 
century should be identified as the time 
when the planet entered a new geological 
epoch - a “great acceleration” occurred 
in the human impact on the environment, 
in contrast to the gradual increase from 
1750. In 1962 Rachel Carson’s book, 
Silent spring, brought to our attention the 
deleterious effects of the chemical known 
as DDT, used as an insecticide. But more 
pertinent were the warnings about global 
warming, which were first made in the 
1960s by both Soviet and US scientists. 

It is only in the last 20 years, though, 
that the dots have been joined, and it 
has largely been recognised that “a 
new and dangerous stage in planetary 
evolution has begun” (pi7). At the 
same time, Angus says, ecosocialists 
(more on them later) have rediscovered 
“Marx’s view that capitalism creates 
an ‘irreparable’ rift”. What he wants to 
do is bring Marxism into the debate to 
aid understanding about what the new 
epoch means. 

Angus takes it as a given that climate 
change is an established fact - those who 
deny its science are plain liars, in his view. 
However, he does not dwell too much 
on the detail, such as biodiversity loss 
and freshwater depletion. Angus quotes 
the environmentalist, Barry Commoner, 
who is referenced many times throughout 
the book, as saying: “The environmental 
crisis reveals serious incompatibilities 
between the private enterprise system 
and the ecological base on which it 


depends” (p20). 

Angus points out that a crystallisation 
of the environmental sciences has gone 
unnoticed by most people and ignored 
by the mainstream media despite the 
fact that the Earth has been “qualitatively 
transformed by human action” (p28). 
Therefore the term ‘Anthropocene’ 
should be used to group together the 
new synthesis of the sciences involved. 
What Crutzen and his colleagues at the 
IGPB had been measuring were trends 
in human activity, such as GDP growth, 
population, energy consumption and 
water use. They had identified a major 
turning point in Earth history. Scientists 
can therefore now make more confident 
predictions of “a permanent transition to 
an unprecedented heat regime” and the 
signs are not good (p79). 

For those who do not understand 
geological time scales and the meaning 
of the Anthropocene, it is worthwhile 
briefly quoting Angus: 

Geologists divide Earth’s 4.5 billion- 
year history into a hierarchy of time 
intervals - eons, eras, periods, epochs 
and ages - called the geological time 
scale. We live in the Quaternary 
Period, the most recent subdivision 
of the Cenozoic Era, which began 65 
million years ago. The Quaternary in 
turn is divided into two epochs - the 
Pleistocene, which began 2.58 million 
years ago, and the Holocene, from 
11,700 years ago to the present (p41). 

He is unequivocal in declaring that the 
Anthropocene - a third epoch in the 
Quaternary - has just begun. 

However, scientific recognition that 
this is the case is the responsibility of 
the International Union of Geological 
Sciences. It was the IUGS which convened 
the Anthropocene Working Group for that 
purpose and it was the AWG which made 
the recommendation that the new epoch 
should be acknowledged during the 35th 
International Geological Congress in 
South Africa last month. The importance 
of the decision, as palaeontologist Anthony 
Bamosky says, is that “it would also 
underscore that people have become a 
geological force every bit as powerful 
as the kinds of forces that turned an 
ice-covered Earth into a warm planet, or 
that wiped out the dinosaurs” (p44). But 
this is only half the battle. 

Politics 

Of course, notes Angus, these discussions 
among scientists are clouded by politics. 
Essentially the argument is about the 
starting date of the Anthropocene. The 


‘early adopters’, who he contends are 
the climate change deniers, are those 
who say that the starting date is in 
the distant past. They argue that there 
has been no recent qualitative change 
and therefore no need for a “radical 
response” (p45). 

There is no doubting that Angus 
makes a persuasive argument in terms 
of highlighting the urgency of the 
crisis facing humanity. For example, 
we are told that four out of the nine 
acceptable “boundaries” have been 
crossed already. These are biosphere 
integrity, interference with the nitrogen 
and phosphorous cycles, climate 
change and land-use change. However, 
he notes that we had a further sign of 
things to come with the discovery 
of the hole in the ozone layer in the 
1980s. It took a British Antarctic 
survey, which had been measuring the 
ozone layer since 1957, to persuade 
the scientific community that action 
was necessary. 

The effects of global warming are 
many. Already we have had reports 
of localities - in the Middle East, 
for example - where it is just too hot 
to work. Furthermore, there is the 
impact on crop yields, which decline 
sharply when the temperature passes a 
certain tipping point - Angus concludes 
that this is rapidly approaching, 
making urgent action imperative 
(p81). However, the prospects look 
worrying. According to the author, 
there is virtually zero chance of 
limiting global warming to the 2°C 
above pre-industrial levels that the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change insisted was necessary in 
2005. Angus says that we must see the 
Anthropocene as “a socio-ecological 
phenomenon - a qualitative change in 
the relationship between human society 
and the rest of the natural world” (p85). 

Angus discusses several arguments 
which attempt to explain why we 
humans have been trashing the planet. 
It could be our ‘human nature’: we are 
“homo economicus ” and we cannot 
contain our desire to acquire things. 
Or could it be that there are just too 
many people? However, the real reason 
is capitalism’s drive for profit - “the 
ecological tyranny of the bottom 
line” - where ecological cycles that 
evolved over millennia are disrupted 
by the constant revolutionising of 
capitalist production (p89). Angus 
quotes Engels’ phrase about humanity 
being the “squanderer of past solar 
heat”, thanks to capitalism (p98). 
And fossil fuels are misused not just 


by industry, but by the military, with 
its oil-powered tanks, airplanes and 
destroyers, meaning that “Any serious 
effort to stop global warming will have 
to overcome the resistance of the US 
military (pi25). 

We have moved to such extremes 
that, perversely, “It now takes more 
energy to produce food than we obtain 
from eating it: every calorie of food 
energy requires 10 calories of fossil 
energy” (pl22). While “the west” 
thinks it can sustain this, in order to 
maintain profits corporations are driven 
to campaign for weaker environmental 
protection, while at the same time 
outsourcing to parts of the world where 
such protection is already lacking. 

The final section of the book is 
perhaps the most disappointing, 
dealing with Angus’s proposals to 
ease the crisis. For example, the people 
of “the north” should aid “the south” 
in a global transition. Ecosocialism 
is, of course, the answer - “there can 
be no true ecological revolution that 
is not socialist and no true socialist 
revolution that is not ecological” 
(pi54). And he comes out with the 
usual tropes, such as a reduction in 
the emission of greenhouse gases 
and free public transport - which, 
obviously, I am not against. But 
Angus’s answer - to “impose on 
the powers-that-be”, by which he 
means “governments, corporations, 
international institutions”, some 
“elementary but essential immediate 
changes” - is vague and insubstantial 
(pi58). It seems that we should look 
to bodies like the Global Justice 
Movement and the World Social 
Forum - not to mention personalities 
such as Naomi Klein - to lead the way. 

For Angus, “the challenge for 
socialists is not to proclaim the 
revolution from every street corner, 
but rather to unite the broadest possible 
range of people, socialists or not, who 
agree that the climate vandals must be 
stopped” (pi65). In other words, build 
a large coalition of like-minded people 
and put Marx, Engels and Lenin to 
one side. The ecosocialist movement 
should bring together “socialists, 
liberals, deep greens, trade unionists, 
feminists, indigenous activists and 
more”, he contends (pi69). 

Although Angus’s practical political 
proposals are rather lacking, the 
book is nevertheless useful. It is 
well researched and contains much 
essential information, plus an extensive 
bibliography for further reading • 

Simon Wells 


■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
stmggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: http:// 
creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 









Ukip cannot 
become 
the main 
opposition 


Where next for Farage? 


It is clear that Ukip has no future beyond that of a protest party, writes Peter Manson 


Nigel Farage and Diane Janies: is he still in charge? 


T he September 16-17 conference 
of the UK Independence 
Party formally saw a change of 
leadership, with Nigel Farage stepping 
down in favour of Diane James. The 
MEP for South-East England was elected 
with 47.4% of the vote (ie, 8,451 Ukip 
members), with her nearest challenger 
on 25.7%. I say ‘formally’, of course, 
because Farage had long made it clear 
he was calling it a day. 

It seems, however, that James has 
neither the talent nor charisma of her 
predecessor and it was clear that Farage 
was still the star of the show, with the Ukip 
faithful giving him a rapturous farewell 
ovation. For her part, James claimed 
that Ukip is now the “opposition party 
in waiting”. With Labour in disarray and 
uncertainty over Britain’s withdrawal from 
the European Union, it is true that despite 
the Brexit vote Ukip’s poll ratings have 
held up reasonably well. Nevertheless, 
her assertion is clearly nonsense. Posing 
a rightwing challenge to the Tories is 
one thing, but actually replacing Labour 
- despite its current desperate state - as 
Britain’s main opposition party is quite 
another. 

Someone ought to remind James that 
in Britain we have an election system 
based on ‘first past the post’ - which means 
that there is a constant pull towards the 
two established parties and it is almost 
impossible for a newcomer to break 
through permanently - not least if it is 
perceived, as in the case of Ukip, as 
merely a more rightwing version of the 
Conservatives. 

Then there is the small matter of the 
new party’s programme. Posing as an anti¬ 
establishment force and adopting a series 
of right-populist slogans is insufficient. We 
all know that Ukip demands that Britain 
leave the European Union and wants 
tight controls on immigration, but apart 
from that... It is true that, the longer the 
current impasse over Brexit drags on, the 
more Ukip is likely to pick up in the short 
term - indeed, as this paper has frequently 
pointed out, it is by no means certain that 
the UK will actually leave the EU. 

But, despite Farage’s efforts to appeal 
to Labour voters, Ukip’s main source of 
support tends to come from former Tory- 
voting members of the working class, the 
less educated section of the middle class 
and the older and more desperate end of 
the petty bourgeoisie - Theresa May’s 
natural base. Which means that, even if 
you imagine a catastrophic Labour split 
and two rival versions contesting under 
the Labour name, a big increase in Ukip 
votes would probably impact mainly on 
the Tories - and perhaps allow even a much 
weakened Labour Party to sneak home 
in some marginal seats. Farage has stated 
that he does not think that the “harvest of 
votes” Ukip can win from Labour “has 
really started yet” - this is surely wishful 
thinking. 

In other words, Ukip cannot really 
expect ever to emerge from its ‘protest 
vote’ niche. Even if it developed a fully 
formed programme, it would still be a poor 
man’s version of the Tory Party - which 
will clearly still be around when Nigel 
Farage, and most probably Ukip itself, 
have long been forgotten. 

According to the Socialist Workers 
Party leader, Alex Callinicos, Theresa 
May’s party is in deep trouble: “... the 


fact remains that she faces the most 
titanic political struggle, as she balances 
between the pressures from the British 
and global ruling classes and from her 
own right wing.” Writing in last week’s 
Socialist Worker , comrade Callinicos 
stated that “the whole business” of the 
controversy following May’s proposals 
for a major reintroduction of grammar 
schools “confirms what a chaotic state 
the Tories are in”. His article was headed: 
“Divisions over grammar schools show 
splits in the Tory Party.” 1 

Infighting 

In fact, right now Ukip looks far more likely 
to split than the Tories, with prolonged 
infighting dogging the party, particularly 
in Wales. One of Diane James’s first acts 
following her confirmation as leader 
was to remove from the following day’s 


platform former controversial Tory MP 
and now Ukip Welsh assembly member 
Neil Hamilton. No doubt through such 
authoritative action she was emulating 
one of her “heroes”, Russian president 
Vladimir Putin, whom she admires 
because he is a “strong leader”, as well 
as being “very nationalist” (her other 
“heroes” are Winston Churchill and 
Margaret Thatcher). 

But James is keen to build bridges 
with Douglas Carswell - Ukip’s only MP 
by virtue of his defection from the Tories 
two years ago and subsequent victory in 
the same parliamentary seat of Clacton in 
the by-election triggered by his switch of 
parties. Farage has been piling insult upon 
insult on Carswell, claiming that some 
“quite big surgery” was needed and Ukip 
would be “better off’ if he left the party. 
For his part, Carswell has rather absurdly 


claimed that Farage’s political errors cost 
Ukip “as many as 11 seats” in the 2015 
general election. 

In a sense, it is hardly surprising that 
Farage appears to have given up on Ukip, 
even though he insists that he is “not 
walking away from politics”. Rather, he 
is “walking away from party politics”. 
However, he immediately contradicted 
himselfby stating that he was “considering 
a return to a major national political role at 
the next general election” - in fact he may 
well “stand as an MP” in 2020. Surely not 
as an independent? 

It could be that Farage has finally 
recognised that Ukip is going nowhere. 
While he says he will remain a member, 
he will first and foremost be working in 
the ‘Leave.EU’ campaign. He told the 
conference in his parting speech: “I’m 
going to engage in political life without 


leading a political party and it’s going to 
leave me freer, less constrained. From now 
on I’m really going to speak my mind.” 2 

In other words, he will be seeking 
lots of self-publicity - building up as 
much support as he can for ... himself. 
He is about to go on a tour of European 
capitals “to try to help independence 
and democracy movements in those 
countries”. Then early next year he is 
planning a speaking tour across Britain. 

It is unclear what he thinks the future 
holds for him. He obviously still views 
himself as a political leader, but in what 
precise form? • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. Socialist Worker September 13. 

2. The Daily Telegraph September 16. 
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